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THE Russell Manufacturing Company plants, at or near Middletown at the height of its building expansion. 
Since this photo was taken several of the outlying plants shown in the insets have been sold, abandoned or 
demolished in line with consolidation activities during the past few years. 
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CONFIDENCE STIMULATED BY 1939 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


The Connecticut General Assembly of 1939 closed on June 7. When it 
convened in January it was faced with virtually the same problems that con- 
front our federal government, for the needs of our country are practically 
identical with the needs of Connecticut—a balanced budget, sane labor legis- 
lation, no new taxes, a minimum of government interference and a cessation 
of business baiting. Since it met these needs, it should be especially pleased 
over the results of its arduous five months’ task. 


When Governor Baldwin said in his final message to the Connecticut 
General Assembly, ““We have struck the keynote of business confidence,” he 
laid just claim, in behalf of the members of the General Assembly and himself, 
to that accomplishment, for already in a few short weeks, tangible evidences 
of that confidence in the form of inquiries for factory locations and letters 
of commendation, have been received. As the Governor also recognized in 
his final remarks, the 1939 session was marked by “argument, dissension and 
difference of opinion”, but that situation did not make the last session the 
“wotst in the last 30 years”, as alleged by some, but on the contrary proved 
a boon to good common-sense government in Connecticut. Although it was 
more difficult to follow legislation during this oft-labeled “‘leaderless” session, 
the final results gave full testimony to the fact that “argument, dissension 
and difference of opinion” made for a healthy situation. 


This clash of opinion, like the wheels of justice that “grind slowly”, 
made possible just compromises. It gave the people of Connecticut the heart- 
ening thrill of a balanced budget—easily the most outstanding accomplish- 
ment of Governor Baldwin and the General Assembly, especially in an era 
when state and local governments have largely abandoned such practices. It 
gave labor and industry not all the things they desired but only 
those things which appeared to be in their best interest as well as in the 
best interest of the people of the state as a whole. Likewise, the General 
Assembly prevented unjustifiable legislation directed at public utilities, en- 
couraged agriculture, strengthened greatly in a sensible degree our so-called 
social laws and made notable progress in minor court reform. 


As head of organized industry and as a citizen of Connecticut, I am 
proud of our state government. I am both proud of and grateful to Governor 
Baldwin, executive officers of the state and members of the Connecticut 
General Assembly of 1939, for their joint accomplishment. 


[1] 





FEDERAL AND STATE LEGISLATION 


ITH “home” and “vacations” 
\X/ looking ever more enticing, 
Congress broke its speed record 
last month by enacting a new tax law. 
Among other things (a few of them 
were explained in our Tax Bulletin 
No. 170, dated June 23, 1939) the 
new tax law provides that businesses 
that have been distributing more than 
40% of their income in dividends 
will pay a higher tax than at present, 
while those paying less than 40% of 
income in dividends will pay a lower 
tax. The principal business relief will 
come from the new opportunities for 
corporations, individuals, and partner- 
ships to carry over any 1939 losses to 
offset against 1940 and 1941 incomes. 
The catch, according to those said to 
be in the “know”, is that the major- 
ity of corporations will fall in the class 
of those distributing higher than 40% 
of their income in dividends, and thus 
will be forced to pay 142% additional 
tax. Another feature, subtle to say 
the least, pemits the taxpayer to find 
out just how much he gained or lost 
by this alleged “sop to business” tax 
bill, in 1941, or several months after 
the presidential elections next year. 


The most serious of the proposals 
now awaiting action are the nation’s 
spending proposals and _ neutrality. 
Spending proposals aggregating $10,- 
000,000,000 are before legislators, and 
this amount. is exclusive of $1,650,- 
000,000 to be raiesd by the new tax 
bill. Individual segments of the 
tire program are something like the 
following: $3,860 million for self 
liquidating loan program; $1,000 mil- 
lion for the Mead bill which provides 
for federal insured loans to small 
businesses; $1,735 million for next 
year’s relief bill; $800 million for in- 
creased borrowing for United States 
Housing Authority; $400 million for 
river and harbor projects; $338 mil- 
lion for farm benefit payments; and 
$2,000 million for Thomas paper cur- 
rency plan. The President’s most re- 
cent proposal, the creation of a self- 
liquidating loan program amounting 
to $3,860 million, has been bitterly 
opposed by many middle-road Demo- 
cats and outright New Dealers and 
Republicans, but secretly many of 
them realize the wide appeal that the 
pump priming process continues to 
hold over the American people. De- 
spite the strong opposition expressed 
against the lending program many ob- 


en- 


servers are betting on final acceptance 
of many of the President’s new plans 
for lending for low cost housing, 
public works, a corporation to purchase 
railroad equipment to lend to railroads, 
financing of farm tenants in the pur- 
chase of farms. Of all proposals the 
foreign lending program proposing 


some two hundred million in foreign 
loans received the coolest reception. 


Bitter Senate fight is expected over 
the $1,735 million relief program be- 
fore enactment. The struggle will be 
aimed at removing restrictions and 
administrative changes approved by 
the House. The $800 million increased 
borrowing authority for housing is 
being pressed by the administration 
while the Senate favors the $400 mil- 
lion for rivers and harbors over a 
smaller figure $83 million desired by 
the House. The $338 miilion farm 
benefit payments have the approval of 
both House and Senate with no plan 
in sight to raise the funds for this un- 
budgeted item. Although the $2,000 
million Thomas paper currency scheme 
is slated for rejection, many of its 
sponsors now. threaten to prevent a 
final vote on the monetary bill before 
midnight, Friday, June 30, the expira- 
tion date of the stabilization, domestic 
silver purchase and devaluation power. 
President Roosevelt has indicated his 
willingness to come to the White 
House in an attempt to “turn the 
tide” at the 11th hour in the event 
administration leaders believe it neces- 
sary in order to continue the Presi- 
dent’s present powers to devaluate 
the currency. 


Friends of the Wagner Act are said 
to be seeking approval by the House 
Labor Committee of certain amend- 
ments in an effort to forestall ap- 
proval by the House Rules Committee 
of the Smith resolution to investigate 
the Labor Board and the Wage Hour 
Act. To forestall amendments to the 
Wagner Act, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board finally gained a point in 
granting, under certain conditions, 
employers the right to make applica- 
tion to hold an election in jurisdic- 
tional disputes between labor unions. 
But even this peace-making attempt 
did not deter the Wagner Act amend- 
ment seekers from continuing their 
efforts in having the affairs of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board investi- 
gated. 


One of the most vicious and far- 
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reaching New Deal reforms yet sug- 
gested is contained in Senate Bill 2719, 
written by Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Thurman Arnold and introduced 
into the Senate by Chairman O’Ma- 
honey of the Monopoly Committee. 
This bill would authorize the Federal 
Government to remove from their 
jobs corporation officers found guilty 
of violating anti-trust laws. In effect 
it would place in the statute books an 
act empowering the Washington ad- 
ministration to deprive corporation 
officers of their means of livelihood. It 
is so raw that our observer gives it no 
chance of passage in this session, but 
it is another reform “big stick” which 
should be watched carefully. 


On the Fire 
The Walsh-Healey Public Con- 


tracts amendments have been rushed 
through the Senate Education and 
Labor Committee and are now on the 
Senate calendar. These amendments 
would extend the Walsh-Healey Act 
to contracts or sub-contracts in excess 
of $4,000; increase the penalties it 
now provides for violators of the Act; 
include contracts for vessels, equip- 
ment and services of any form, ex- 
cept professional, and would create a 
“blacklist” of all persons “found in a 
final adjudication by the appropriate 
court” to have interfered with the 
rights of employes to self-organization 
and collective bargaining. The bill’s 
proponents are confident of Senate 
passage this session. 


Amendments to the Social Security 
Act which had been speeded along 
were slowed down momentarily to 
make way for the final passage of the 
tax revision bill, but are being pushed 
again full speed. 


Wage-Hour amendments seem to be 
stymied and are likely to remain so 
unless the farm belt group in the 
House, which blocked original passage 
of these amendments, are able to ob- 
tain specific agricultural exemption 
provisions to their liking. 

The Lea Food and Drug bill, ex- 
tending until next January the effec- 
tive date of the labeling provisions 
of the new Food and Drug Act, is 
now on the President’s desk for ap- 
proval. 


Stream Pollution bill (S. 685), al- 
ready approved by the Senate, has been 
(Continued on page 16) 











Editor’s Note. Fifty-second in a 
series of articles about the back- 
ground and development of Con- 
necticut’s industries, this one dis- 
cusses the growth of a company 
over a century old, yet young 
enough to keep modern. Serving 
as one of its presidents was Elijah 
K. Hubbard, father of E. Kent 
Hubbard, president of the Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Hubbard also served 
the company prior to his affiliation 
with the Association upon its in- 
corporation in 1910. 


Old—yYet Ever New 


O keep pace with changing 

fabric styles is a modern prob- 

lem faced by almost all textile 
manufacturers, but to see, over a 
period of 105 years, first one and then 
another active market disappear from 
the scene—and then, undaunted, to 
jump into the breech with radically 
new merchandise to meet ever chang- 
ing demands, is a creative manufac- 
turing feat that few producers have 
been able to accomplish. 


The Russell Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Middletown, Connecticut, has 
met this manufacturing test several 
times in its active history, which may 
best explain why, after a century of 
change, this concern is “still going 
strong”. 


Middletown, Connecticut in 1834 
was, according to the company’s own 
records, “a Yankee town manufactur- 
ing swords, pistols, machines, clocks, 
locks, and various other items of hard- 
ware, as well as being a port of entry 
for square-riggers from China with 
silk and tea, and from the West In- 
dies with rum and molasses’’. 


On June 27 of that year, three men 
met in a room overlooking the river- 
front, their purpose being to organize 
a company for the manufacture of 
cotton, woolen, and silk webbing, 
“which had been authorized under a 
resolution passed the previous month 
by the General Assembly of the State 
of Connecticut”. Within a few min- 
utes the purpose of this meeting had 
been accomplished, a $20,000 capital 
had been paid in, and Samuel Russell, 
as president, Samuel Hubbard, as 
treasurer, and George Spaulding, secre- 





THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


tary, were ready to launch their long- 
lived venture. 


Suspenders, Scared Cows and 
Hoop Skirts 


The new business, established in a 
three-story brick building, immedi- 
ately started the manufacture of up- 
holstery, jute webbing, harness web, 
mule back banding, pack straps, and 
miscellaneous narrow webs. Produc- 
tion of a type of elastic suspender was 
begun in the °40’s. The process was 
laborious and “the quality must have 
been poor, judged by modern stand- 
ards”. But it was new and it sold. The 
crude smoked rubber was cut into 
strips and then into square threads 
which were fed into the weave. After 


VIEW of 
Company. 


one of the 


the web was taken from the looms it 
was placed on tables and hot ironed. 
This ironing stretched the material 
and the heat put a little “kick” in it. 
When the art of vulcanizing was later 
developed, this early work with rub- 
ber enabled the company to go into 
production of regular elastic web. 
Early in the company’s history a 
dye-house was built, and it was de- 
cided, shortly before the Civil War, to 
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construct an extractor. This was built 
in the open and consisted of a wooden 
hopper with holes in the sides—the 
hopper to be spun rapidly from gear- 
ing by means of a team of cattle walk- 
ing around in a circle at the end of a 
long pole. ““The idea was sound,” the 
company records, “but the first time 
it was put in operation, the gearing 
made such a roar that the patient 
cattle became alarmed and stampeded 
across the mill stream with the entire 
outfit!” 


Later on, hoop skirts afforded a 
large market for narrow web. The 
mechanical underpinning of these gar- 
ments consisted of a number of round 
wires about two and one-half inches 
apart, becoming larger and larger 





weave rooms at The Russell Manufacturing 


in diameter from the waist down, and 
were suspended by tape sewn to the 
wires. The actual skirt was draped 
over the framework. The Russell com- 
pany developed a type of webbing 
which had loops woven in it at the 
proper distance for the insertion of 
the wires, and business was extensive 
and profitable as long as this fashion 
survived. 
(Continued on page 8) 


MUSIC — FOR MORE PROFITS 
IN INDUSTRY 


By DORON K. ANTRIM 


Editor’s Note. Now psychologists 
are beginning to find out why the 
Volga Boatman’s song and the 
early tribal chants lightened the 
burden and monotony of labor, 
centuries ago, and now. 

Mr. Antrim, the author of this 
article, has spent his life in vari- 
ous branches of the music world 
from teaching to selling, writing, 
editing of two music magazines, 
and the writing of books. Listed in 
“Who’s Who In America,” he is 
also a lecturer, radio commenta- 
tor and psychologist in the appli- 
cation of music to human needs. 
The author’s new book, ‘Music in 
Business”, published by Prentice- 
Hall Inc., shows the profit possibil- 
ities of this new science. 

Reading this article ought to be 
a “Must” for every business exec- 
utive who sees it. 


OME years ago the Latz Adver- 

tising Service of New York was 

swamped with such an avalanche 
of orders that getting the work out 
on time seemed hopeless even with a 
force augmented to 500 girls. After 
several sleepless nights, the manager 
decided on two plans: a bonus for in- 
dividual records, and believe it or not 
—music. The girl typists, inserters, 
letterers were to be treated to periodic 
doses of the heavenly muse through- 
out the work day. 

Results exceeded even sanguine ex- 
pectations. Production was stepped 
up 20%. When the mass of rush 
orders was completed, the bonus was 
withdrawn, but the music made such 
a hit it was retained. The girls would 
not do without it. With music pro- 
duction has been maintained from 7 
to 10% above normal. 

British munition works, auto plants, 
knitting mills, chocolate and cigarette 
factories are going for the idea. Cigar 
makers of Cuba who formerly em- 
ployed readers to mitigate the tedious- 
ness of their tasks, now have music 
out of loud speakers. Factories in 
South America that do not employ 


musicians to play during the grind are 
outlawed—no music, no work. Long- 
shoremen on Brooklyn docks are now 
kept healthier and happier with music 
as they load their ships. 

Elsewhere in this country music is 
finding its way into factories, offices, 
stores, and on a cost basis, is paying 
its way by boosting morale, lessening 
boredom and fatigue and actually 
making more energy available to the 
workers. The monotony of mass pro- 
duction breeds boredom, fatigue and 
frustration, and the British Industrial 
Health Research Board claims that 
therein lies industry’s greatest head- 
ache, for out of it come discontent, 
labor troubles, strikes. But psychol- 
ogists are finding antidotes for these 
ills in a modern application of the old 
work song. 

Lightening labor with songs goes 
back thousands of years. Early tribes 
had their theme song for almost every 
kind of job: for making bread, boxes, 


DORON K. ANTRIM 


threshing, harvesting, grinding grain, 
even fighting fire. The late Chaliapin 
once told me that the Volga Boat- 
man’s song was a real life saver to 
those who pulled heavy barges along 


the river bank. He did it and he knew. 
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Since the use of music to lighten 
labor has persisted through the ages, 
psychologists have been trying to find 
out what music does to the worker. 
Through experiments we have found 
that it affects both body and mind. 
Fast, lively selections whose tempo is 
above normal heart beat tend to raise 
respiration, pulse and blood pressure as 
well as to aid metabolism. There is 
some foundation to Voltaire’s crack 
that opera is good for the digestion. On 
the other hand, selections whose tempo 
is below normal heart beat tend to 
lower pulse, respiration and blood 
pressure. Therefore we have two broad 
and basic uses for music: we can use 
it to stimulate and to relax. Music 
therapy is now being applied for both 
these purposes in hospitals. It is espe- 
cially useful in calming hysterical 
patients. As for our minds, music will 
change undesirable moods to desirable 
ones and definitely relieves boredom 
caused by monotonous work. 


Applied to simple jobs that can be 
done collectively, it makes more energy 
available. That is the reason for many 
of the work songs. If barge haulers 
exerted their collective strength at 
rhythmic intervals, the job could be 
done with far less effort, likewise 
sailors hauling on a rope. Everybody 
knows that you can march longer to 
the lift of a military band than other- 
wise. The German scholar Buescher 
claims that all work songs are simple 
metronomes setting the work rhythm 
to the music meter by means of which 
workmen can synchronize their ef- 
forts. He points out that the timing 
of the effort helps to conserve energy 
and therefore makes more of it avail- 


able. 


The motions you make on a job con- 
stitute the rhythm of work for that 
job. It may be a good or bad set of 
motions. When an auto engine purrs 
sweetly and smoothly, the timing 
being right, it may be said to have 
perfect rhythm. When it sputters and 
misses, the rhythm is broken and the 
engine is not at its best. For another 
example of perfect rhythm, take the 
heart. It beats from the beginning of 
life till the end without any pro- 





tracted periods of rest. The secret of 
this remarkable phenomenon is that 
the heart has achieved a perfect bal- 
ance between action and rest; it gets 
a small but satisfactory rest period 
between each muscular contraction. 
The point to all this is that when a 
worker works rhythmically, he is 
doing a better job than he would 
otherwise, and when he has perfect 
rhythm, he is doing the job in the 
most efficient manner possible. To find 
out what is the best rhythm for a 
certain task is the first question. When 
this question is determined, the mo- 
tions to the job are coordinated to the 
music rhythm and the worker does 
his work as smoothly as does the heart. 


The cigarette packing factory of 
Teofani and Co. Ltd., England, re- 
cently discovered a way of setting the 
work rhythm. A recurring set of 
movements requiring attention char- 
acterized the work. Teofani had to 
combat a tendency of talking and 
mind wandering among the workers, 
especially the women, which caused 
errors in packing and danger of injury 
through carelessness. 


Loud speakers were installed, the 
gramophone being operated by the 
timekeeper in the central office. Four 
half hour programs of rhythmic music 
(marches, dance music) were played 
during the day. The speed of the 
movements was regulated to the work- 
er’s movements so that hands swung 
in time. Output was increased and 
errors practically eliminated. Where it 
is possible to synchronize a work 
rhythm to music, unusual results have 
been noted. 


The effect of music on boredom was 
also studied in England. The subjects 
of investigation were three groups of 
factory girls working at chocolate 
making, cracker packing and tying 
small blocks of calico. This study 
made one positive contribution to the 
prevention of boredom. Investigators 
found that gramophone records played 
at chosen intervals during the day had 
a marked alleviating effect on the 
symptoms. Almost all workers re- 
sponded to music with an increased 
output. The average increase with 
music was 6.2% to 11.3%. Spirited 
music was found to be the best. \ 


The right kind of music can be 
counted on definitely; to increase pro- 
duction (if desired), to lessen bore- 
dom, fatigue and errors, to make for 
closer cooperation between manage- 
ment and labor. I say the right kind 
of music since it is important, also 


how and when it is used during the 
day. A factory sound system is just 
about as useful as an airplane in the 
hands of one who does not know how 
to operate it. 

When to use music throughout the 
work day? This depends on the type 
of worker and the type of work. Some 
forms have it at periodic intervals all 
day as with Muzak installations. This 
type of music is used in the advertis- 
ing office quoted at the beginning of 
this article. Music is subdued and kept 
in the background; no singing or 
words are used. On the other hand 
packing and shipping workers in New 
York found all day phonograph music 


records since the right kind of pro- 
gram cannot always be had when 
wanted. At present I am trying to 
start a phonograph record exchange 
service for industrial plants on a 
rental basis. 

Music is just one of the uses for 
sound systems which help to improve 
personnel relations. There are others. 
Paging, for instance, can be done very 
satisfactorily this way. The owner or 
manager of a plant can speak to his 
whole force at once which is better 
than using a bulletin or printed slip. 
It makes factory relationships more 
personal. 


Announcements concerning indi- 


THE rhythm set by the right type of music steps up production 
while decreasing monotony and fatigue. 


unsatisfactory. They developed a deaf 
spot to it, so they have it four times 
arday. x 

The fatigue curve of workers dips 
lowest about 11 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and four in the afternoon. Most 
firms use music at these times, as 
does A. C. Gilbert of New Haven. 
Practically the entire Gilbert factory 
of 1,000 workers is equipped for 
sound. It is piped in twice a day for 
half hour periods. I queried a number 
of the workers here and found them 
100% for the music. One girl said 
she got more work done and her hus- 
band found her less grouchy at night. 
In other factories machines are 
stopped twice daily for 15 to 20 min- 
utes as in the Ware Manufacturing 
Co., of Ware, Mass. 

Phonograph records are found to 
be most satisfactory in the majority 
of sound systems now in use. Some 
have radio but it is not so good as 
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vidual workers can be made, such as 
birthdays, weddings, etc. A New York 
department store did this recently. 
When Mazie came back on the job 
after being married, the Wedding 
March was played. This thrilled her 
for days. Such things create good will 
on the part of the worker. 

Sound installation is coming to in- 
dustry as sure as day follows night. 
I predict that the day is not far off 
when this equipment will be con- 
sidered as essential as electric lights. 
And like electricity, music is a force 
which can be put to work. It will give 
workers a lift, taking much of the 
tediousness and monotony out of 
repetitive tasks while making the plant 
a more desirable place to work in. To 
be sure the music must be of the right 
kind. Given the right application of 
music to specific working conditions 
and profitable results to both employer 
and employees are certain to follow. 





RENTSCHLER REVEALS UNITED 
AIRCRAFT HISTORY TO N T E C 


Editor’s Note. Although Connecti- 
cut Industry once published an 
article on the development of air- 
craft which told of the origin and 
growth of the Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Company (now a division 
of United Aircraft Corp.), Mr. 
Rentschler’s recent statement to 
the NTEC revealed so many un- 
published facts about the com- 
pany’s origin and dramatic 
growth, that we decided to pub- 
lish his entire story. The fact that 
United Aircraft Corporation is 
located in Connecticut, ranks the 
state in No. 3 position among the 
aircraft producing states and 
should continue to be an impor- 
tant factor in the future growth 
of the industry in Connecticut as 
it has in the past. 


HE little-known early history 
of the Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Company, today the chief 
division of United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, was recounted before the Na- 
tional Temporary Economic Commit- 
tee, at a Washington hearing May 18, 
by Frederick B. Rentschler, co- 
founder and now chairman of United. 

Mr. Rentschler’s statement 
substantially as follows: 

“We are pleased to respond to, your 
invitation to appear before this com- 
mittee to tell the history of United 
Aircraft Corporation. This company 
makes Pratt & Whitney aircraft en- 
gines, Hamilton Standard propellers, 
and Vought and Sikorsky airplanes. 

“The backbone of our present com- 
pany is the Pratt & Whitney engine 
division, and I believe this committee 
would be interested in the history of 
the original Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Company. 


Contract With Niles 
“Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Com- 


pany was incorporated in July, 1925, 
in compliance with a contract between 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
George J. Mead and myself, with the 
object of developing airplane engines. 
About one year previously I had re- 
signed as president of Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation located at Pater- 
son, N. J. About four years prior to 
this date, I had assisted in the organi- 


was 


zation of Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration; was first its vice president 
and general manager, and_ shortly 
thereafter became president. For sev- 
eral years Mead was chief engineer of 
that company. 

“Thus, it was in the spring of 1925, 
that I began serious consideration of 
some way of going on with the devel- 
opment of and manufacture of avia- 
tion engines. I discussed this possibil- 
ity fully with the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics of the Navy Department. The 
Navy believed that if a successful air 
cooled engine of approximately 400 
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horsepower could be developed, it 
might have a very broad application 
in naval as well as all other types of 
aircraft. 


No Navy Funds 


“This was obviously a highly ex- 
perimental project at that time. How- 
ever, there was the opportunity, if a 
successful engine could be developed, 
to start a company. 

“The Navy advised that there were 
no experimental funds to finance this 
project, as it was against the policy 
of the Navy to do this in advance, 
but did advise that if an engine meet- 
ing their performance requirements 
were successfully demonstrated on a 
naval endurance test they would then 
be prepared to order experimental en- 
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gines, and that if these were success- 
ful in flight demonstration, quantity 
orders might follow. 

“Now at this time my hopes for a 
new company had therefore reached 
the point where we knew what we 
wanted to do, and believed that we 
had the experience to do it, but 
did not have the capital to begin 
operations. 


Risky Undertaking 


“I believed that this was not an 
ordinary banking proposition, due to 
the extra hazard of the new aviation 
industry. It came to my attention that 
the Niles-Bement-Pond Company had 
surplus plants on hand and also a 
considerable amount of cash, neither 
of which could be immediately used 
in its own business. 

“Niles was one of the oldest manu- 
facturers of machine tools and preci- 
sion tools, gatges, and shop equip- 
ment. After negotiations with them, 
during which time they thoroughly 
investigated our plans, we entered 
into a formal contract with them out 
of which developed the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Company. 

“Pursuant to this contract, Niles 
was obligated to advance the sum of 
$250,000 in cash and to provide space 
for us to rent as we might need it, in 
one of their idle plants in Hartford. 
With this sum of money, we believed 
we could carry through a so-called 
experimental period, during which 
time it was our job to design and con- 
struct a 400-horsepower air-cooled 
engine which could pass a successful 
Navy endurance test. 


Brown and Mead Told 


“In the meanwhile, I disclosed 
progress of my plans not only to 
George Mead, but to Donald Brown. 
Both of these men were well-known 
to me and the three of us became 
the first employes of Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Company—Mead as 
chief engineer, Brown as factory man- 
ager, and myself as president. 

“We went to Hartford and began 
operations on Aug. 1, 1925, and 
within a few days had built up our 
personnel to 30 people and were oc- 
cupying a few hundred square feet of 
floor space in a large empty plant of 
four stories, most of which was being 
used as a warehouse for tobacco. 





“Others in the industry knew as 
much about Navy requirements for a 
400 horsepower air-cooled engine as 
ourselves, and it was now a matter of 
who first could produce a successful 
job. In March, 1926, our engine of 
410 horsepower, which we called the 
Wasp, successfully passed its Navy 
endurance test, and shortly thereafter 
orders were placed for six experimental 
engines of this type. 


Got $500,000 More 


“Following the successful Navy en- 
durance test, the so-called experi- 
mental period as provided for in our 
original contract, was deemed suc- 
cessfully carried through, whereupon 
Niles, as originally provided, were ob- 
ligated to advance an additional $500,- 
000 to carry on. Again, pursuant to 
this contract, preferred stock in the 
amount of $750,000 was issued to the 
Niles Company. 


“In the meanwhile, additional ex- 

perimental engines were delivered to 
the Navy and after exhaustive tests, 
successfully demonstrated their su- 
periority to previously-used water 
cooled types, and this led to the plac- 
ing of an order for 200 Wasp engines 
by the Bureau of Aeronautics. This 
contract was obtained in October, 
1926. . 
“At this time the Niles Company 
had advanced the $750,000 referred 
to above and an additional $280,000 
covered by demand note from the air- 
craft company. 

“I think it is also of interest to note 
that the Wasp was the first successful 
high-powered air cooled type of en- 
gine, and its successful demonstration 
led immediately to a very broad ap- 
plication of the air cooled type in not 
only military aircraft but in all types 
of commercial aircraft as well. 


Company Expands 

“Needless to say, beginning in 
1926, our organization of 30 original 
men began to expand pretty rapidly 
and it became something of a game to 
see how soon new machine tools could 
push tobacco out of its warehouse. 
Our shipments during this period 
were as follows: 


1925 
1926 $ 
1927 


—\ 
57,000 
$ 2,760,000 
1928 $ 7,900,000 
1929 $15,898,000 


“Now in review, the Niles Com- 
pany risked more than $1,000,000 
before there was any real assurance 


that this new project had got on its 
feet. At the end of the first several 
years, and through earnings of the 
company, the preferred stock of Niles 
was retired as well as the demand note 
for the additional sums advanced. 
Niles owned one-half of the common 
stock of the new company, the other 
half was owned by us. Other than as 
indicated above there was no other 
financing of Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Company. 


Merged Into United A. & T. 


“Now the above summation brings 
the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Com- 
pany to the point where in October, 
1928, it joined in a merger of other 
companies to make up United Aircraft 
& Transport Corporation. This latter 
company was the result of a desire to 
develop a thoroughly integrated air- 
craft company engaging in the manu- 
facture of airplanes, engines and pro- 
pellers, as well as the operation of air 
transport lines. 


“All the companies which entered 
into this United group had histories 
more or less in line with Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Company. All were 
pioneer companies in aviation; all 
were developed by individuals whose 
primary business was aviation; all 
were originally financed by the per- 
sonal funds of their founders or 
through private sources; all were suc- 
cessful in their particular fields. 

“At the time of the formation of 
United Aircraft & Transport Corpo- 
ration, it was deemed advisable to ob- 
tain additional capital. Aviation at 
that period was expanding very rap- 
idly and no one could possibly fore- 
see how long or how sound this ex- 
pansion would become. In all, $12,- 
000,000 was obtained through the 
sale of $50 par value cumulative 7 per- 
cent preferred stock. Before dissolu- 
tion of this company in 1934 all of 
this preferred stock was retired at the 
call price of $55 and during the mean- 
time all dividends had regularly been 
paid thereon. 


Dissolution Forced 


“In 1934, due to government regu- 
lations, it became necessary to bring 
about the disassociation of aviation 
equipment and transport companies. 
In compliance therewith United Air- 
craft & Transport Corporation was 
dissolved and out of this dissolution 
the following companies came into 
existence: United Air Lines Transport 
Corporation, the Boeing Airplane 
Company, and United Aircraft Cor- 
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poration. The interest of our group 
now is solely confined to United Air- 
craft Corporation. Its plants are all 
located in Connecticut. 

“Largely because of the separation 
into three groups, United Aircraft 
found itself lacking in what was 
deemed to be adequate capital. In 
March, 1936, we offered our stock- 
holders the opportunity of advancing 
the desired amount of new capital 
through the issuance of additional 
stock. The results of this offering were 
completely successful and all of the 
stock was taken up. 

“The company realized approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 which was used to 
pay off bank loans in the amount of 
$2,500,000, the construction of a new 
propeller plant, and additional ma- 
chinery in the amount of $1,500,000, 
with a balance of $2,000,000 added to 
the working capital. 


More Plant Expansion 


“In 1937 the sum of $1,300,000 
was expended for additional plant ac- 
count, principally machinery. In 
1938, $723,000 was expended for new 
plant account. For the year 1939 there 
have been expended or authorized ex- 
penditures for additional plant ac- 
count in the amount of $3,000,000. 

“Still managed and directed by its 
original personnel United Aircraft 
Corporation has continued to make 
progress. A glance at shipments from 
its inception in 1934 to date reflects 
the following: 

4 mos. to Dec. 31, 1934 
1935 
1936 


$ 3,800,000 

11,885,000 

22,300,000 

1937 29,295,000 

1938 36,800,000 

“It is expected that 1939 shipments 
will be the largest in our history. 


Proud of Job 


“As one of the founders of this air- 
craft company—and I think I may 
speak also for Messrs. Brown and 
Mead—we have felt proud of this 
job. We took idle cash and idle prop- 
erty in Hartford, and saw this con- 
verted into a going, vigorous industry 
which shortly outgrew the originally 
large empty quarters, and then the 
erection of an entire new plant... . 

“During a little less than 15 years 
we have grown steadily to a point 
where our original personnel has been 
expanded into an average force of be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 people, with 
a payroll approaching $1,000,000 
monthly. We have given employment 
to the very finest type of mechanics 
and skilled workmen at highest wages. 





Like Hartford Location 


“We have always been extremely 
satisfied with our location in New 
England, and particularly in Hart- 
ford, principally because of the avail- 
ability of skilled labor which is so 
necessary, as well as the procurement 
of materials and even manufacturing 
assistance from many of the other 
skilled workshops of New England. 
We believe that we must have been 
a considerable factor against unem- 
ployment in Hartford and Connecti- 
cut, particularly during the past five 
or six years. 

“Our company has demonstrated 
its ability to expand its operations to 
meet all requirements, and entirely 
from its earnings. We intend to con- 
tinue this procedure as a matter of 
policy. Our company today is owned 
entirely by its approximately 29,000 
common stockholders, free of any in- 
debtedness whatever, and we believe 
with adequate working capital for 
the future.” 


RUSSELL MFG. CO. 


(Continued from page 3) 


New Webbing Taps New Money 


Men’s footwear also spurred busi- 
ness at this period, the company add- 
ing boot webbing, used in the sides of 
Congress boots and also the web loops 
which were attached to the upper part 
of all boots and shoes to aid in pulling 
them on. It is an interesting fact that 
at the present time the company is 
poducing a wide elastic material which 
is used in the manufacture of women’s 
shoes of highest style as a backing for 
the leather, the elasticity of which 
backing prevents unsightly stretching 
and adds to the flexibility of the foot- 
wear. 


Russell initiated the art of solid 
woven cotton transmission belting in 
the United States. Up to and during 
1870’s the working time consisted of 
eight hours per day in the winter and 
sixteen hours per day in the summer, 
this being due to the fact that no 
safe and adequate means of lighting 
the mills had yet been devised. 


With the advent of jacquard weav- 
ing jacquard looms were bought and 
special looms were built at the Russell 
plant for the purpose of weaving this 
beautiful web. Around 1890 the com- 
pany developed a type of loom known 
as the “overshot” loom. This used two 
shuttles per piece, which made it pos- 


sible to weave designs in silk on the 
face of standard cotton web. 


During the bicycle craze, from 
1895 to 1900, it was virtually impos- 
sible for tire manufacturers to obtain 
a proper cotton tubing. Ordinarily 
woven tape was not satisfactory, for 
it would not curve smoothly around 
the tire. Russell’s designed and con- 
structed special braiders that pro- 
duced a tape so excellent that ma- 
chines were kept in operation twenty- 
four hours a day for several years. 


Versatility in War and Peace 


The Spanish War created a new de- 
mand—woven cartridge belts. Looms 
for the production of this belt were 
built at the Russell plant. In place of 
the sewn-in pockets, woven-in single 
pockets for each cartridge became a 
part of the manufacturing operation. 
These belts were the forerunners of 
the modern clip belt and marked the 
entry of the company into the modern 
military equipment field. 

Soon after the advent of the auto- 
mobile, the company began the first 
manufacture of woven asbestos tape 
in this country. This was started at 
the request of a concern which was 
beginning the production of brake 
lining. About 1908 it was found ad- 
visable to take over the entire produc- 
tion and finishing of brake lining. 
This was the groundwork for the 
large automotive business which the 
company now enjoys. 

The World War found the Russell 
company with a capacity of only 
300 cartridge belts a week. The need 
for military webbing was acute. New 
buildings were rapidly put up, ma- 
chines and equipment rushed to com- 
pletion, and in eight months produc- 
tion had risen to 3,000 belts a day. 
A special development in the mechan- 
ics of loom cams turned standard 
looms into specials for cartridge belts. 
The company also drafted an inter- 
locking weave for machine gun belts 
which made them last ten to fifteen 
times as long as the ordinary sewn 


belt. 


After the war, the company con- 
tinued to expand its line of auto- 
motive webbings and devoted con- 
siderable time to research along these 
lines. A modern testing laboratory 
was established, specific controls ex- 
tended, and new products formu- 


lated. 


At the present time Russell prod- 
ucts include brake lining and clutch 
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facings, both woven and moulded, 
aero safety belts, shock absorber gear 
and parachute shrouds, solid woven 
transmission belting, endless high 
speed belting, ladder tape for Vene- 
tian blinds, slide fastener tape, and 
elastic webs, both narrow and wide. 


As in the past, The Russell Manu- 
facturing Company constantly seeks 
new manufacturing fields. It is now 
one of the largest manufacturers of 
slide fastener tape, that necessary ad- 
junct to the increasingly popular 
“zipper”. Recently, Russell had added 
a line of wide elastic cloth, so popu- 
lar now for gaily colored bathing suits 
and always in demand for women’s 
undergarments. That a company 
can manufacture such feminine 
items and at the same time can pro- 
duce Rusco brake linings and clutch 
facings is a tribute to Russell’s ver- 
satility and an obvious reason for its 
success through the one hundred and 
five years of its existence. 


Official Lineage 


There have been but six presidents 
during the life of this company. The 
first was Samuel Russell, who held the 
office until 1836, when Henry G. 
Hubbard took over the management 
of the company. Mr. Hubbard was 
the chief factor in the development 
of the company from that time until 
1890, when his nephew, Elijah K. 
Hubbard, became president, holding 
that post until 1912. W. H. Burroughs 
followed Mr. Hubbard for a period of 
four years, when T. M. Russell, a 
grandson of Henry G. Hubbard and 
great-grandson of Samuel Russell, was 
elected president, continuing in that 
post until 1932. In that year, re- 
trenchment was “the order of the 
day”, and Russell, like thousands of 
other manufacturers, found it advis- 
able to fall in line. 


In 1934 G. M. Williams was elected 
to the presidency of the company, and 
it is due largely to his administration 
that the present condition of the com- 
pany is so favorable. 


Mr. Williams was formerly presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Marmon Motor Car Company, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Wire 
Wheel Corporation, and general man- 
ager of the Dayton-Wright Airplane 
Company. The Russell family is now 
represented in the company by T. M. 
Russell, Jr., who is vice-president in 
charge of engineering. 





THIS 


FOREMAN TRAINING BUSINESS 


By G. O. FRAMPTON 


PART II 


Editor’s Note. This is the second 
article in a series outlining the 
important factors involved in 
training foremen and the methods 
employed by the author in train- 
ing some 6,000 foremen. Mr. 
Frampton, founder of the George 
Frampton Service, has written 
numerous courses of study for the 
training of foremen as well as per- 
sonally conducting classes. His 
most recent classes were conducted 
last fall and winter under the 
auspices of the New Haven Fore- 
men’s Club. He is now preparing 
additional courses for wider scale 
application this fall. 


Economic Measuring Tools 


Friston must be taught to 


look at problems in a larger way, 

to see the principle involved in 
them. Every red-blooded foreman 
wants a larger outlook on life. In 
order to give him this larger outlook 
on life, it is necessary to teach him 
certain fundamentals that he can use 
as his industrial, economic and per- 
sonal measuring tools. 

Each foreman has tools and gauges 
for the measuring of the size, shape 
and proportion of the material he 
turns out, but few have the back- 
ground for the gauging of what will 
come in the economic and industrial 
field. Most men lack this background 
and are minus the basis of sound 
judgment on the trends that certain 
industries will take, or that depart- 
ments will take in the event of a major 
mechanical, chemical, metallurgical or 
human relations change. 

No man is safe with certain funda- 
mental knowledge until he has grasped 
in a solid manner the things that led 
up to it. To give him these measuring 
tools, it is necessary to teach him in 
a reasonably short period of time, the 
fundamentals of industrial economics. 


The Fundamentals of Industrial 
Economics 


This gives him an industrial back- 
ground. He learns what has gone be- 


fore in industry. It helps him to sense 
what is liable to come in the event of 
any major change in the principles 
upon which an industry is built. 

We charted the history and growth 
of industry from savagery to the pres- 
ent time, writing short lesson texts, 
founded on the premise that there is 
a natural universal economic indus- 
trial scheme unfolding, into which 
the foreman must fit if he is to be 
successful. 

It demonstrates the difference be- 
tween “getting yours when the get- 
ting is good” as an individual in out- 
side contacts compared with any at- 
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tempt to do it as a member of the 
oganization. 

It illustrates that in order to be a 
real member in an organization, it is 
necessary to have within you some- 
thing that tells you the only way to 
get more out is to put more in. 

All this bids for teamwork. To 
illustrate the method of approach, 
there follows a portion of the actual 
material used, taken from the section 
of the course on “Human Relations”. 
We call it—John Q. Customer, the 


original forgotten man. 


Text Material 


Sixty years ago, a sail boat on Lake 
Erie carried 400 tons of iron ore each 
trip. It made ten trips a year if the 
sailing was good, and hauled 4,000 
tons during that time. 

Today, a modern freighter, with its 
wonderful devices for loading and un- 
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loading, carries 12,000 tons each trip. 
It makes a trip in ten days, for it has 
modern motive power and does not 
wait for the wind. 


Such is the modern system, three 
years’ work of the kind done 60 years 
ago is now done in 10 days. 


No one man is responsible for this 
accomplishment, for many men work- 
ing together over a period of years, 
share the credit. This is the manner 
in which men have learned to work 
together. We call it teamwork today. 


Man in every part of the world 
needs food, shelter and clothing .for 
his body, knowledge for his mental ac- 
tivities and equipment, for he has not 
developed that part of the mind with 
which we talk, plan and reason, when 
he is born. And, he needs peace and 
contentment for his inner-being. 


Peace, happiness, contentment, and 
security are the things for which all 
men work. And, any man whose heart 
is in the right place wants to work 
for them. He does not want them 
given to him. 

After all, there is only one way in 
which these things can be gotten. 
They must be produced by mental or 
physical energy. The statement that 
“Man shall make his living by the 
sweat of his brow” is a very funda- 
mental truth, for the beads of perspi- 
ration come as quickly from mental 
strain as from physical exertion. 

To produce what we need is the 
problem of all mankind in every part 
of the world. Some produce by hand 
work, some by the work of the mind, 
and others by machinery. Each plays 
his own important part in the world’s 
scheme of production. And, we all fit 
somewhere into this scheme. This pro- 
duction is of vital interest to us as 
individuals; for it affects our lives, 
our homes and our families. 

The particular part of this produc- 
tion into which we put our own 
energy is our own personal problem, 
but, the part of it which we do not 
do personally is just as vital to us; for 
we are dependent upon someone else to 
supply what we need but cannot pro- 
duce. 

Our relationships to all who make 
even the smallest part of anything we 





need is something we should under- 
stand. We should know what our 
duties are to the other fellow and 
what rights we also have in these re- 
lationships. That is the way we organ- 
ize for teamwork. 

Then, there is another form of 
teamwork which we use to supply the 
mechanical devices of production. It 
is the teamwork of the savings of the 
people. When it is pooled together to 
work as a unit, we call it capital, or 
invested savings, or capital investment. 

The plans of management make 
teamwork possible, for management 
analyzes the needs of the people, and 
it brings together the means of filling 
their needs. The people who need 
things are called the customers in this 
analysis. 

Without customers, there would 
not be any need to produce anything. 
The customer pays for the product, 
and out of what he pays, must come 
every expense: the cost of raw ma- 
terial, new buildings, machinery and 
equipment, all salaries and wages, and 
every other expense connected with 
the making and distribution of any 
commodity. Since we are all customers 
we pay ourselves. 

Let us trace human relations in in- 
dustry by making a chart. Human 
relations are today as they have al- 
ways been—a four-sided proposition. 
There are four units in these rela- 
tionships. 

It is not wholly a controversy be- 
tween what we call capital and what 
we call labor; it is deeper than that 
and more involved. Capital as we call 
it is a unit of savings; labor as we 
call it is a unit of workers. Both are 
dead until they are set in motion by 
fair and competent management. 
There are four units: a customer’, a 
worker’, a savings unit and a manage- 
ment unit. 

How did this system of industry 
get this way? What are the true re- 
lationships in it? 

We are all customers, whether we 
work, manage or invest. We are all 
workers whether we work with our 
heads, our hands, or see that a ma- 
chine does it. We are all managers 
whether it be of men, finances, ma- 
chines, or our own personal affairs. 
We are all capitalists whether we have 
pennies or millions so long as we have 
saved one penny. 

Since the customer pays all, we will 
place him at the top of the square of 
industry—(note chart on this page.) 
Then, we will place the worker or 
helper at the left side for he is one of 


the supporting columns of the indus- 
trial square. Next, we will place the 
saving or silent partner unit at the 
right, for it is another of the col- 
umns of the industrial square. We 
will close the square by placing man- 
agement at the bottom of it, for man- 
agement is the foundation upon 
which the proper functioning of the 
square is based. The customer—follow 
the arrows—can come from the help- 
ers unit, from the silent partner or 
savings unit, or from the manage- 
ment unit. The management—follow 
the arrows—can come from the cus- 
tomer unit, the helpers unit or from 
the silent partner unit. There is no 
way to separate these units for none 
can stand alone in the industrial re- 


CUSTOMER UNIT 


HELPER UNIT 
SILENT PARTNER UNIT 


MANAGEMENT UNIT 


SQUARE of Industry 


lationships that make up this scheme 
of the square of industry. 

In order to make an analysis of the 
evolution of this square as we have it 
today, let us begin with an original 
idea. Let us suppose that some one 
gets the idea of how to make a step 


ladder. Perhaps he has been picking 
apples and has been using a long 
single ladder and it has been slipping 
on the branches and sliding sidewise 
in the forks of the limbs so that it is 
dangerous to use it. He may have tied 
or nailed the top rounds or rungs of 
two of these ladders together and 
nailed a cleat on the sides to hold 
them up, as well as putting a kind of 
platform near the top so he can put 
his basket on it. Out of this crude 
contraption could have come the idea 
for a step ladder. From his idea he 
made plans for a better ladder, secured 
material, made it and used it for his 
own personal safety and convenience. 
In this case, he was the entire 
square of industry, for he was his own 
customer, his own worker, his own 
savings unit, his own manager. Being 
the entire square, he did not have any 
problems except to sustain himself. 
Eventually, others who had seen 
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the ladder wanted one. They were not 
adept enough to make it for them- 
selves and he agreed to make one for 
them. Now, his problems begin. He 
has a customer who is willing to pay 
him to make a ladder. What shall he 
charge this customer? This is a prob- 
lem to be worked out, too. 

In order to arrive at a price to be 
charged the customer, he adds together 
what he needs in order to make the 
ladder and charges him the total of 
these items. He knows that he must 
live while he is doing the work, that 
he must buy material, that he must 
lay aside something to replace his 
tools when they are broken or worn 
out, that he must pay his taxes, and 
that he should have some kind of 
profits to pay for his time. The price 
is therefore composed of the follow- 
ing items: 

1. A share for his living expenses. 

2. A share for the cost of raw ma- 
terial. 

3. A share for replacing his tools 
or equipment. 

4. A share for his taxes to the gov- 
ernment. 

§. A share for what profits he 
wants. 

The total of these five shares is the 
cost to the first customer and this 
square will not change much so long 
as he can do all the work himself. But 
the square will change if people want 
more ladders than he is able to make 
by himself. His problem, in this case, 
is to decide if he will make what lad- 
ders he can personally and thus sell a 
limited quantity, or if he will secure 
help and make all the customers will 
buy. If he cannot make them, he may 
be confronted with the possibility of 
someone else making a similar one in 
large quantities and, by underselling 
him, cause him to lose what trade he 
has developed. 

Faced with all the facts he decides 
to secure help and expand his busi- 
ness. His price now must include a 
share for the worker, or helper. He 
adds together the following six shares 
as the price to the next customer: 

1. A share for his own living ex- 
penses. 

2 
material. 

3. A share for replacing his equip- 
ment and tools. 

4. A share for his taxes to the gov- 
ernment. 

5. A share for the profits he wants. 

6. A share for the helpers or work- 
ers. 

(Continued in August Issue) 


share for the cost of raw 












New Management for Meriden 
Concern. Following reorganization of 
its parent company, Air Devices Cor- 
poration, Connecticut Telephone and 
Electric Corporation of Meriden, has 
announced appointment of a new staff 
of executives as follows: President, 
Harold W. Harwell, former vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Cinaud- 
agraph Corporation of Stamford; 
Charles A. Cunneen, who has been 
connected with the company since 
1922, secretary - treasurer; Frank 
Holmstrom, vice president and sales 
manager; Charles H. Gillette, sales 
promotion and advertising manager. 

Mr. Holmstrom, newly appointed 
vice president and sales manager be- 
gan his career with the Automatic 
Electric Company of Chicago, re- 
signing in 1928 to join International 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Joseph A. Sullivan and George Lund- 
quist, both long-time members of 
Connecticut Telephone and Electric 
Corporation’s sales staff have been 
appointed assistant to Mr. Holmstrom. 
Mr. Gillette, the newly appointed 
sales promotion and advertising man- 
ager has served for the past five years 
in a similar capacity for American 
Bosch Corporation, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts and has been in sales pro- 
motion work since 1925. 

A new board of directors for Air 
Devices will include Mr. Harwell and 
Mr. Cunneen, as well as Edward V. 
Otis of Darien and Curtis Franklin of 
New York, the latter being president 
and treasurer respectively of Auto- 
matic Products Corporation of New 
York. 

Established in 1894, Connecticut 
Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
has always been a factor in develop- 
ment and manufacture of communi- 
cation and signal systems. The new 





organization is said to be planning 
considerable expansion in this field 
with many new models, embodying 
departures in design, manufacture and 
use, now in process. Announcement 
of these new products, together with 
the names of the two new board mem- 
bers will be made in the near future. 
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Chandler-Evans Move to Meriden. 
The Chandler-Evans Corporation, re- 
cently formed aircraft accessories 
concern organized late last year in 
Detroit, Michigan, with Charles W. 
Deeds an associate, will move into its 
new plant in South Meriden around 
July 1. The company incorporated 
under the laws of Michigan is capital- 
ized at $250,000. It expects to start 
operations in the manufacture of air- 
craft carburetors, fuel pumps and an 
assortment of other accessories. 

At present the company employs 
approximately 100 persons, of whom 
30 including the executive staff, en- 
gineering staff and key workmen, will 
be moved to Meriden from Detroit. 

Besides Mr. Deeds, other officers 
are: vice presidents, M. E. Chandler 
and W. B. Groves; secretary, Prewitt 
Semmes; shop superintendent, C. J. 
Gustafson. Directors, beside Mr. 
Deeds, Mr. Chandler and Mr. Groves, 
are: E. S. Evans, E. S. Evans, Jr., E. O. 
McDonnell, Frank Russell, Jr., G. M. 
Gilles and H. R. Powell. 
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Hat Corporation Shows Profit. 
For the first six months of its fiscal 
year ending April 30, the Hat Cor- 
poration of America showed a net 
profit of $273,740 after depreciation, 
federal income taxes, etc., equal, after 
dividend requirements on 28,755 
shares of 6'/2 percent preferred stock, 
to 38 cents a share on combined 
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359,660 shares of Class A and 109,660 
shares of Class B common stocks. 
Compared with the six months ending 
April 30, 1938, when net loss was 
$129,961, a marked improvement is 
shown. 
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Wilson Heads Norma-Hoffmann. 
O. P. Wilson, vice president of Nor- 
ma-Hoffmann Bearings Corporation, 
Stamford, was recently elected presi- 
dent and treasurer by the Board of 
Directors. W. M. Nones, who has 
served as president for many years 
was made chairman. of the board. 

Other officers appointed were: H. 
J. Ritter, vice president and secretary; 
C. B. Malone, vice president in charge 
of plant operations; E. C. Lennon, 
assistant secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, and J. J. Jenkins, auditor. 
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General Motors Offers Hospital 
Plan. General Motors Corporation 


has just offered to its 200,000 em- 
ployes a group hospitalization and sur- 
gical benefit plan in which it will 
share with employes in the cost of 
this protection which will supplement 
the present group life, health and acci- 
dent insurance plan in operation for 
the past 13 years. When effective it 
is expected to be the largest single 
group hospitalization plan in the 
United States. 

Recognizing the demand through- 
out Connecticut for hospitalization 
plans, F. G. Hughes, general manager 
of the New Departure divisions of the 
company at Bristol and Meriden, said 
he believed the plan to be the most 
excellent one and of great benefit to 
employes. 

Employes participating will be as- 
sured of hospitalization benefits of $4 
a day to run as long as 70 days for a 
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single disability. In addition there are 
included benefits toward defraying 
costs of surgical operations up to $150 
for a single operation. It also provides 
payment of certain specified hospital 
services in addition to the $4 a day 
and the surgical benefits. The case is 
being written by the Metrapolitan 
Life Insurance Company, carriers of 
the company’s group, life, health and 
accident insurance. 
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Curtis H. Veeder Honored. Curtis 
H. Veeder, a director and retired 
president of Veeder-Root. Inc., of 
Hartford, was granted the honorary 
degree of doctor of engineering on 
the morning of June 13 at the 71st 
commencement exercises of Lehigh 
University. Mr. Veeder was gradu- 
ated from Lehigh in 1886 with the 
degree of mechanical engineering. 
This degree was bestowed upon him 
because of his contributions to en- 
gineering through numerous ingenious 
inventions, as well as his contributions 
to industry of the nation. He has been 
granted 95 patents in the United 
States and 74 in foreign countries. 
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New England Believed to be Set 
for Flood Work. With the recent 
signing by Governor Leverett Salton- 
stall of Massachusetts an act of legis- 
lature giving the War Department 
permission to take tax-free lands in 
the state for four flood control proj- 
ects, General Sanford H. Wadhams, 
director of the State Water Commis- 
sion, saw New England “all set to see 
the immediate beginning of the con- 
struction of flood control reservoirs 
in the Connecticut Valley.” Vermont 
and New Hampshire have passed simi- 
lar acts. 

Said General Wadhams “if the Fed- 
eral Government finds the laws passed 
by Massachusetts, Vermont and New 
Hampshire permitting it to take the 
necessary lands acceptable, then it 
seems to me we are all set to see the 
immediate beginning of the projects”. 

Since the Supreme Court of the 
United States has decided for the Gov- 
ernment in the TVA controversy, it 
is believed that by granting permis- 
sion to the Federal Government to 
take land for flood control reservoirs, 
the states apparently relinquish any 
claims to control of any power that 
may be developed in the dams to be 
constructed. However, the Supreme 
Court has not passed directly on the 
question of power development, but 
it did hold in the TVA case that ac- 


tivities incidental to navigation im- 
provement are not in violation of the 
Federal constitution. 
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President Palmer Meets King and 
Queen. Howard S. Palmer, president 
of the New Haven Road, along with 
heads of three other railroads over 
which the king and queen of England 
traveled while in this country, was 
presented to their majesties in Balti- 
more, Maryland on June 8. The meet- 
ing had been arranged by the royal 
visitors who personally wanted to 
thank railroad executives for their 
sincere interest in them and their 
travels. Mr. Palmer was most enthused 
over the cordial reception he received. 
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Hughes Heads County Manufac- 
turers. Frederick G. Hughes, general 
manager of the New Departure Divi- 
sion of General Motors Corporation 
at Bristol, was named president of the 
Manufacturers Association of Hart- 
ford County at its annual meeting 
held Wednesday afternoon and eve- 
ning, June 14, at the Farmington 
Country Club. Mr. Hughes succeeded 
Graham H. Anthony, president of 
Veeder-Root, Inc., retired after 33 
years as president of the Hartford 
Association. More than 250 were pres- 
ent at the meeting. 

The meeting program was headed 
by Governor Baldwin and Howard 
Coonley, president of the National 
Manufacturers Association. 

Governor Baldwin pointed out that 
recovery would come with recognition 
of fundamental principles. Said he, 
we should look upon business as a 
partnership of capital, management 
and government and by so doing 
something will be accomplished. 

Mr. Coonley outlined the objectives 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the ends sought by its 
several committees. He pointed out 
that the association was not organized 
to combat legislation but rather to 
give helpful assistance. 

In his acceptance speech, Mr. Fred- 
erick G. Hughes pointed out that 
“according to the National Industrial 
Conference Board, the 1939 index of 
per capita private production in 
America is precisely at the level of 
1899—40 years ago. In 10 short years, 
we have dissipated the gains of the 
preceding 30. Not only have we lost 
all our gains in productivity but we 
have tremendously increased our debt 
burdens and while we have billions of 
dollars without jobs, we still have 
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millions of men and women without 
jobs. 

“The sign pointing the way we 
have come says ‘Dangerous Road 
Abandoned.’ Plainly we have come 
here over the wrong road—and here 
we are at the cross roads. . . 

“We are in a strange countryside. 
We cannot stand still, we cannot go 
back. We must go forward.” 

Retiring president, Graham H. An- 
thony, called attention to the achieve- 
ments of the Employment Manager 
Groups, chief of which was a better 
employer-employee relationship. The 
attainment of a higher degree of 
safety in Hartford County Manufac- 
turers Association actually prevails on 
the streets and in the homes of 
workers. 

Besides Mr. Hughes who was named 
president, other officers elected were: 
vice presidents, Dexter D. Coffin, 
Frederick U. Conard, and treasurer, 
Phoenix State Bank. Board of Man- 
agers, Graham H. Anthony, Newton 
C. Brainard, Clayton R. Burt, H. Bis- 
sell Carey, Frederick U. Conard, 
Charles B. Cook, James L. Goodwin, 
John R. Cook, Mitchell S. Little, 
Joseph M. Morrow, Lucius Rossiter, 
Samuel M. Stone, Charles L. Taylor, 
Eugene E. Wilson, Clarence F. Ben- 
nett, John S. Black, Joseph F. Lamb, 
Maurice Stanley, Fuller F. Barnes, 
Frederick G. Hughes, Edward Ingra- 
ham, Dexter D. Coffin, Stanley S. 
Gwillim. 

Auditors: Samuel P. Williams and 
Harold D. Fairweather. 
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Disaster Loan Office Closes. The 
Hartford temporary office of the Dis- 
aster Loan Corporation located in the 
State Capitol since a few days after 
the hurricane and flood of last Sep- 
tember, was scheduled to close on 
July 1, according to word received 
before press time from the Washing- 
ton headquarters of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, the parent 
agency. 

Hereafter all applicants for such 
loans can make their applications 
through the Boston Loan Agency of 
the RFC located at 40 Broad Street, 
Boston. 
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Hendey Workers Strike. About 
500 employes of the Hendey Machine 
Company of Torrington walked out 
Thursday morning, June 15, after 
authorization came from the CIO re- 
gional office in New York. The local 
unit of the UAW had voted a pre- 
vious Monday for a strike, pending 











word from high Union officials. The 
strike came after failure of negoti- 
ations during a three months’ period 
between the Union and company 
officials. 

The stumbling block in the nego- 
tiations was the Union’s demand 
for a closed shop, later modified to a 
preferential shop. The Union also de- 
manded a 10% wage increase and a 
minimum of 50 cents an hour for day 
work and 55 cents for night work. A 
five point proposal to arbitrate, sug- 
gested by the company, was turned 
down by the Union because it failed 
to include the principal UAW de- 
mand for a union shop. 

The Hendey Machine Company, 
builders of the internationally known 
“Hendey lathe” and one of the oldest 
and largest’ employers in Torrington, 
had been in the “doldrums” during 
the early part of the depression, but 
had been making a strong comeback 
recently under the leadership of David 
Ayr, a former vice president of Pratt 
and Whitney Company, who was 
made president of Hendey Machine 
several years ago. 

At press time negotiations were 
under way for a conference between 
management and_ strike leaders 
through the offices of the State Board 
of Mediation and Arbitration. 
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Saybrook Plans Development 
Group. A recent town meeting in 
Saybrook brought out the possibility 
of organizing an Old Saybrook De- 
velopment Association, similar to a 
board of trade or chamber of com- 
merce, with its chief efforts bent in 
the direction of inducing small indus- 
trial units of a desirable type to locate 
there. Selectmen Gordon B. Smith, 
James U. Dibble and George Kirtland 
are serving on the organization com- 
mittee. Oswald D. Quinlan, versatile 
newspaperman, outlined what may be 
done to increase business, add to 
private payrolls and start Old Say- 
brook on the way to a building boom 
and retail sales expansion. 
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Middlesex Manufacturers Meet. 
Eighty representatives of Middlesex 
County manufacturing firms attended 
their annual shad dinner of the Mid- 
dlesex County Manufacturers Associ- 
ation held at Edgewood Country 
Club on May 18. 

Irving M. Crafts, of the Pickering 
Governor Company, Portland, pre- 
sided at the dinner. Member firms in 
the Middlesex County Association in- 





vited a number of key men in their 
plants to be guests of the Association. 

Speakers included, Dr. Robbins W. 
Barstow, president of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, who spoke on 
the matter of relations between man- 
agement and work; W. A. Dower, 
executive vice president of the Hart- 
ford Chamber of Commerce; and A. 
C. Hine, Jr., foreign trade secretary 
of the Association, both of whom 
spoke on legislative matters affecting 
industry in Connecticut. 
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President Hubbard Made Confer- 
ence Board Head. E. Kent Hubbard, 
president of the Association, was re- 
elected chairman of the National In- 





dustrial Conference Board at its 23rd 
annual meeting held May 24 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 

Irenee du Pont, vice chairman of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Com- 
pany, and Walter J. Kohler, chairman 
of Kohler Company and former gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, were reelected as 
vice chairmen of the board. The newly 
elected vice chairmen were: Neal Dow 
Becker, president of Intertype Cor- 
poration and David M. Goodrich, 
chairman of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany. 

Members of last year’s Executive 
Committee who will continue to serve 
during the forthcoming year are John 
F. Deasey, vice president, The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company; R. J. 
Hamilton, president, American Ra- 
diator Company; Arthur M. Collens, 
president, Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company; James F. Fogarty, 
president, The North American Com- 
pany, and John ‘Henry Hammond of 
Hines, Rearick, Dorr and Hammond. 
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Newly elected members to this com- 
mittee are Lewis H. Brown, president, 
Johns-Manville Corporation; Louis S. 
Cates, president, Phelps-Dodge Corpo- 
ration; John W. Mettler, president, 
Interwoven Stocking Company; Lang- 
bourne M. Williams, Jr., president, 
Freeport Sulphur Company, and Edgar 
M. Queeny, president, Monsanto 
Chemical Company. 

Ex-officio members who will con- 
tinue to serve on the Executive Com- 
mittee are Ernest R. Behrend, presi- 
dent, Hammermill Paper Company; 
David A. Crawford, president, Pull- 
man, Incorporated; William C. Dick- 
erman, president, American Locomo- 
tive Company; Colonel J. F. Drake, 
president, Gulf Oil Corporation; 
Howard Heinz, president, H. J. Heinz 
Company; F. W. Lovejoy, president, 
Eastman Kodak Company; E. 
O’Daniel, vice-president, American 
Cyanamid Company; Auguste G. 
Pratt, president, The Babcock Wilcox 
Company; and John A. Sweetser, 
president, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Company. 

Mr. Becker will continue to serve 
as Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and Dr. Virgil Jordan, who 
has served the Board for eighteen 
years, will continue in the office of 
President. 

During the afternoon session round 
table conferences were held as fol- 
lows: (1) Problems of Competitive 
Enterprise; (2) Skilled Labor Re- 
sources; (3) The General Financial 
Outlook; (4) War and Its Problems. 

Speakers at the evening session in- 
cluded Dr. Virgil Jordan, president 
and E. Kent Hubbard, president of 
the Association and chairman of the 
Conference Board. Guest speakers 
were: The Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
United States Senator from Wyoming, 
whose topic was “Government and the 
Stimulation of Business Enterprise”; 
C. W. Kellogg, president of the Edison 
Electric Institute, who spoke on 
“Problems of Management in Eco- 
nomic Reconstruction”; J. J. Pelley, 
president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads whose subject was “The 
Railroad Problem and Its Solution”; 
Robert M. Hanes, first vice-president 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 
who discussed “The Contribution of 
Banking to Business Recovery”; and 
Matthew Woll, vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labor whose 
topic was “Economic Construction 
the American Way”. 

Prior to being elected chairman of 
the Conference Board last year, Mr. 





Hubbard served for a number of years 
as a trustee and member of the execu- 
tive committee. 
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Electric Boat to Build Three New 
Submarines. The Electric Boat Com- 
pany of Groton, Connecticut, has 
submitted the lowest bid to the Navy 
Department of $2,937,000 each on 
the construction of three more sub- 
marines like the recently stricken 
“Squalus”. 

Pushing its expansion program 
ahead regardless of the tragedy which 
cost the lives of 26 men, the Navy 
also opened bids on four 1600 ton 
destroyers and on propelling ma- 
chinery for six undersea craft. 
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Bryant Workers Get Bonus. 1200 
employes of the Bryant Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, received a five per- 
cent bonus in their pay envelopes for 
the month of May according to the 
company’s plan of adjusted compen- 
sation. According to Samuel Booth, 
treasurer of the Bryant Electric Com- 
pany, this bonus represents increased 
profits which boosted the bonus two 
percent for the month. The company’s 
profits for the month of April is said 
to have reached $1,210,290. 
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Lindbergh Visits United Aircraft. 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh re- 
cently inspected the plants of the 
Pratt and Whitney and Hamilton 
Standard Propeller divisions of the 
United Aircraft Corporation, East 
Hartford. 

While at the plant, Colonel Lind- 
bergh had conferences with George J. 
Mead, chief engineer, Frederick B. 
Rentschler, chairman of the board, 
and Donald L. Brown, president, and 
Igor I. Sikorsky of the Vought- 
Sikorsky Division, Bridgeport. His 
visit to Hartford was one of many in 
his nation-wide survey of American 
airplane manufacturers’ facilities in 
behalf of the United States Army. 

The Colonel is said to have showed 
particular interest in the new experi- 
mental work on the powerful new 
airplane engine now being developed 
by the Pratt and Whitney division. 
The motor is said to be the most 
powerful single unit in the world and 
its details are a closely guarded secret. 
The newly developed “hydromatic” 
propeller, designed by the Hamilton 
plant to accompany the motor, also 
engaged the Colonel’s interest. 


Norwalk Business on _ Increase. 
Reporting on business conditions in 
Norwalk for the month of April, 
Peter Foley, executive secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, reported to 
directors a substantial increase over 
the same month a year ago. 

Mr. Foley pointed out that pay- 
rolls had averaged $181,424 per week 
as compared with $156,857 last year, 
or a 15 percent increase. Among the 
other figures given the most encour- 
aging of all was the figure on new 
buildings. For the month of April, 
permits totaled $320,923 as compared 
with $91,953 last year, or an increase 
of 249 percent. Permits for the first 
four months of 1939 amounted to 
$575,218 as compared with $253,689 
for the same period a year ago, or an 
increase of 126 percent. 
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40 Plus Has Good Record. The 
Hartford Chapter of the 40 Plus, ac- 
cording to president Chauncey B. 
Thompson, has placed “in the brief 
space of four months 67 percent of 
its original membership.” Mr. Thomp- 
son’s report to the executive commit- 
tee of the Chapter stated, ““Member- 
ship in the Hartford Chapter of 40 
Plus is continually moving out. A 
remarkable job has been accomplished 
in placing and rehabilitating man- 
power, and our active membership is 
steadily decreasing as positions are 
being found for more of our mem- 
bers.” r 

The Hartford Chapter is composed 
of a group of executives over 40, 
now unemployed, who are endeavoring 
by their own cooperative efforts to 
re-establish themselves in positions of 
responsibility which merit suitable 
compensation. It is affiliated with 40 
Plus movement of New England and 
through cooperative exchange arrange- 
ments information regarding position 
openings are available. At the present 
time there are said to be well over 
100 Chapters of 40 Plus throughout 
the country. No dues, fees or charges 
of any kind are made, all of the work 
being on a cooperative basis. 

The Hartford Chapter has offices 
in the YMCA building, Room 231, 
which is open for business between 
10 A. M. and 4 P. M. from Monday 
through Friday each week. Weekly 
meetings are also held. 
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Death of William P. Hutchinson. 
William P. Hutchinson, industrial 
leader of Bridgeport, president and 
general manager of the Sprague Meter 
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Company of that city since 1931, died 
in his 57th year at the Bridgeport Hos- 
pital, Sunday morning, May 21, after 
a confinement of some 13 days. Mr. 
Hutchinson was made president and 
general manager of the Sprague Meter 
Company immediately after the retire- 
ment in 1931 of the late Henry H. 
Sprague, inventor of the cast iron gas 
meter which the company manufac- 
tures. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s business life in 
Bridgeport was solely with the Sprague 
company, having joined the firm in 
1906 as a salesman. Mr. Hutchinson’s 
business ability combined with Mr. 
Sprague’s inventive powers built the 
Sprague Meter Company from a start 
of practically nothing to the thriving 
business it is today. Mr. Hutchinson 
came to Bridgeport in 1906 from his 
birthplace, Marion, lowa with a high 
school education, a little experience as 
an express messenger, willingness to 
work and confidence in himself as his 
only assets. 

When he joined the _ inventor 
Sprague in the small business, only 
half a dozen people were employed and 
only a few of Mr. Sprague’s cast iron 
gas meters were in use. Today the firm 
is in large quarters at Water Street 
and South Avenue, and employs more 
than 200 persons. Some 3,000,000 
Sprague meters are now being used. 

Starting as a salesman, Mr. Hut- 
chinson’s sales soon resulted in the 
expansion of the firm. In 1911 he be- 
came sales manager. Later in 1916 he 
was named vice president and a direc- 
tor in which positions he served until 
1931, when he was made president 
upon Mr. Sprague’s retirement. 

Although Mr. Hutchinson’s rise to 
success was intimately connected with 
the continued success of the Sprague 
Meter Company, he also found time 
for numerous other activities. He was 
a vice president and director of the 
Black Rock Bank and Trust Co.; 
president and director of the Elmain 
Corp., a real estate holding company; 
a director of the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Bridgeport; a former direc- 
tor of the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut; a director of the 
American Gas Association, of the 
Bridgeport Hospital and of the Bridge- 
port Chamber of Commerce. Frater- 
nally he was a Mason and a member 
of the Bridgeport Lodge of Elks, of 
the Bridgeport Rotary Club, the Fair- 
field County Fish and Game Associ- 
ation, the Algonquin Club, the Brook- 
lawn Country Club, the Bankers of 
America Club of New York, and of 





the Guild of Ancient Supplers (a gas 
manufacturers’ association). 

Surviving him are his mother of 
Los Angeles, California; his widow, 
Grace Hallett Hutchinson, and one 
daughter, Mrs. Marion Hall, wife of 
Dr. Wilford S. Hall, U. S. A., a sur- 
geon now stationed in Washington, 
D.C. 

After funeral services conducted by 
Rey. Alexander Alison, Jr., D.D., 
pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, and Rev. A. Lester M. Wor- 
they, rector of Christ Episcopal 
Church, burial was made in Moun- 
tain Grove cemetery. 
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Warner and Williams Added to 
Illuminating Company’s Staff. 
Russell G. Warner and Charles A. 
Williams have recently been appointed 
officially to posts in the engineering 
and financial departments of the 
United Illuminating Company. Charles 
A. Williams who was formerly con- 
nected with the New England 
Power Association was elected treas- 
urer of the company at the May meet- 
ing of the board of directors. At the 
same time, Tracy Fabian was placed 
in the newly created position of comp- 


troller. 
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Associated Spring to Give Paid 
Vacations. Associated Spring Corpo- 
ration with headquarters at Bristol, 
Connecticut, recently announced that 
it will follow the same policy this 
summer as it did in 1938, giving 
vacation with pay to its employes. 
The plan will affect 1,200 persons 
employed in the Wallace Barnes Mfg. 
Co., Dunbar Brothers Company, and 
F. N. Manross Company, all branches 
of the corporation located in Bristol. 

According to Raymond W. Cook, 
factory manager of the Wallace 
Barnes Division, one week’s vacation 
with pay will be issued to persons 
employed before September 4 of last 
year, and two weeks’ pay to those 
employed for 25 years or more with 
the privilege of either taking the vaca- 
tion or working. 
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Factory Name Changed. Papers 
have recently been filed at the office 
of the town clerk in Southington to 
effect a change in the name of the 


Ellis Manufacturing Company in 
Milldale to that of Wright and Ellis 
Manufacturing Company. Reorganiza- 
tion of the company has been per- 
fected with Russell F. Ellis, president; 


Wilmot B. Wright of Bristol, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The officers together with William 
E. Smith and Oscar G. Knapp of 
Plantsville, will compose the board of 
directors. For 55 years the Ellis Manu- 
facturing Company has been doing 
business in Milldale, having been 
founded by the late Frederick M. Ellis. 
The company produces lamps and 
metal specialties. 
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Hart Serves Stanley 45 Years. 
Edward H. Hart, now manager of the 
New York office of The Stanley 
Works, New Britain is marking his 
forty-fifth anniversary of service with 
the company, having entered Stanley’s 
export department upon graduation 
from Yale in 1894. 

In college, Mr. Hart played an ex- 
cellent game of football at half back, 
and since leaving it has put into the 
export business the same energy and 
skill that he gave to football. He now 
has the satisfaction of saying the sun 
never sets on Stanley Works products, 
a fact largely due to his demonstrated 
sales ability. 

Mr. Hart’s father, William H. 
Hart, was active in the company 
from 1854 to 1920, and today the 
third generation of the family is con- 
nected with the firm. With Edward 
H. Hart’s record of 45 years’ service 
the family line has been continuous 


for 75 years. 
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Eagle Union Agrees to Wage Cut. 
The Workers’ Protective Association 
of the Eagle Lock Company, Terry- 
ville, recently voted at a stormy ses- 
sion to accept temporarily a pay cut 
asked by the management because of 
business conditions. 

The company asked the workers to 
take a 10 percent cut, but the Union 
members voted to take such a cut 
only when the company shows no 
profit. At such time when the com- 
pany reports a profit in operations, 
the cut will be flexible, ranging up to 
10 percent. The amount of the cut 
will be predicated on quarterly re- 
ports of the company’s conditions. 


xk 


Armstrong Rubber Builds New 
Addition. The Armstrong Rubber 
Company of West Haven was re- 
cently given a contract by The 
Fletcher-Thompson company, en- 
gineers for the construction of a brick 
and steel building and installation of 
a 400 h. p. boiler to cost approxi- 
mately $30,000. 
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Camp Heads Stamford Council. 
Harold Camp, treasurer of the Pitney- 
Bowes Postage Meter Company, was 
elected chairman of the Manufac- 
turers’ Council of the Stamford 
Chamber of Commerce at the June 
meeting of the Council’s board of 
directors held at the Roger Smith 
Hotel. 

Assisting Mr. Camp in the direction 
of the Manufacturers’ Council activ- 
ities for the fiscal year will be How- 
ard C. Seaman, who was elected vice 
chairman and E. G. Kingsbury, secre- 
tary. 
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New Plant Scheduled for Meriden. 
According to Charles A. Newton, 
executive secretary of the Meriden 
Chamber of Commerce, that city is 
to have a new manufacturing con- 
cern on or about October 1 which 
will employ between fifty and seventy- 
five hands and occupy approximately 
15,000 square feet of floor space in 
one of Meriden’s unoccupied plants. 
The name of the concern was not dis- 
closed. 
* & ® 


Grosvenor-Dale Starts New Plant 
Addition. The Grosvenor-Dale Com- 
pany has recently started construction 
of a three story addition to its North 
Grosvenordale plant which, when 
completed, will increase the floor space 
by some 40,000 square feet. 

Company officials stated that the 
first two floors of the new building 
will be used for storage space and the 
top floor for expansion in the manu- 
facturing departments of the mill. 

The building will be of brick and is 
the first major construction work to 
be undertaken by any manufacturing 
plant in the eastern Connecticut area 
in several years. 
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Wheeler Celebrates Half Century 
at Union Manufacturing. Herbert 
H. Wheeler, director and treasurer of 
the Union Manufacturing Company, 
has just completed 50 years of em- 
ployment with the company. During 
this period he has been closely asso- 
ciated with the sales end of the busi- 
ness. 

Concerning him, president Carl S. 
Neumann said: “Throughout his long 
service he has been one of the most 
capable and energetic employes and 
has always held intense loyalty toward 
the company.” 

Born and educated through high 
school in New Britain, Mr. Wheeler 
went to work for the Union Manu- 





facturing Company shortly after 
graduation. Soon he became a sales- 
man covering the New England terri- 
tory, and later he traveled through- 
out the country and made several 
trips to Europe on company business. 

In 1906 he was made secretary of 
the company and the following year a 
director. In 1927 he was elected treas- 
urer and also made sales manager. 
After ten years Mr. Wheeler left the 
position of sales manager but con- 
tinued to serve the sales end of the 
business. 

In former years he represented the 
company in manufacturing associ- 
ations. He is a 32nd degree Mason 
and he is considered an authority on 
foreign stamps, being the possessor of 
one of the best general collections of 
foreign stamps in New Britain. 

His only son, Henry Wheeler, is 
sales manager of the Corbin Cabinet 
Lock Company, also of New Britain. 
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Connecticut, Business Haven, Says 
Governor. Backing up his contention 
that the government can aid recovery 
if it will “stop fighting business”, 
Governor Baldwin said, in a recent 
radio address, that new business com- 
ing into Connecticut since the first 
of the year when his admin‘stration 
began, has given new jobs for more 
than 1,300 persons—a definite upturn 
compared with last year. Said the 
Governor, “every one of them has 
meant jobs, jobs for Connecticut 
labor. They are not ‘big’ business, 
‘big’ industries; they are ‘little fel- 
lows’, the very backbone of real pros- 
perity. We want the ‘big’ fellows too, 
but we all know there is safety in 
numbers. We want the ‘little fellows’, 
all of them we can get. 


“And they are coming here. They 
are coming here because the word is 
spreading: here in Connecticut there 
is a friendly government. They are 
coming here and giving us jobs, just 
as business and industry everywhere 
would give people jobs if government 
would cooperate. 

“That is no idle theory. That’s the 
fact, here in Connecticut.” 

Addressing his remarks to Connecti- 
cut labor, Governor Baldwin con- 
tinued: 


“What do you think we should do, 
what do you think your state govern- 
ment should do, to bring back jobs, 
to persuade your boss to take you 


back? The answer’s perfectly simple, 
isn’t it? 


“Simply stop fighting business. In- 
stead of doing all these things that 
frighten business and industry, start 
doing things that will encourage busi- 
ness, encourage industry. And that is 
exactly what we are doing, and what 
we shall continue to do. . . 

“That isn’t just ‘talk’. Talk doesn’t 
mean anything; we’ve had enough of 
promises. . . 

“We have balanced our budget. 
That means we’re going to live within 
our means, that business and industry 
don’t have to be afraid that we're off 
on some spending spree that would, 
inevitably, mean new taxes.” 
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New Machines and Progress Chart 
Available. One of the most complete 
and extensive researches ever made re- 
garding the economic contributions 
of inventions which has just recently 
been completed by Leighton A. 
Wilkie, president of Continental Ma- 
chines, Inc., has been embodied in an 
effective chart called “Machines and 
Progress”. The chart brings out in a 
dramatic way the conviction that in- 
ventions promote employment rather 
than destroy it. 

Looked upon with strong favor by 
“Iron Age”, the chart was used as a 
supplement in its issue of June 8. The 
favorable response received from lead- 
ers of industry and associations has 
caused the Continental Machines, Inc., 
through its advertising agency, Wes- 
ton-Barnett, Inc., 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, to offer a lim- 
ited supply of these large charts for 
a single copy price of $1.00; ten or 
more, 50 cents each; and 1,000 or 
more, 25 cents each, in tubes ready 
for mailing. Anyone interested in pur- 
chasing these charts should write 
direct to Mr. A. C. Barnett, vice presi- 
dent of the advertising agency. 


LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 2) 


reported favorably by the House 
Rivers and Harbors Committee and 
awaits the right-of-way on the House 
floor. 


The redrafted Lanham Trade Marks 
bill has been favorably reported by the 
House Patents Committee. All changes 
are said to be minor. 


The Wheeler-Truman bill (S. 
2009) to place water carriers and pipe 
lines under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission appears to be slated for 
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trouble when it reaches the House floor 
because of the expressed opposition of 
a group of House members headed by 
Representative Warren of North 
Carolina. 

Friends of the Lee bill (S. 1650) 
still have hope for Senate action this 
session. The bill would give the Presi- 
dent authority in time of war or the 
“imminence of war” to require finan- 
cial registration of all persons. It sets 
up a schedule showing the amount of 
government bonds each _ individual 
must purchase in accordance with his 
income. 

Consideration of the neutrality bill 
(H. J. Res. 306), introduced by Con- 
gressman Bloom, will be under way 
while this copy is in the hands of the 
printers. Looked upon as the “key to 
adjournment” it is expected to face 
strong opposition in both the House 
and the Senate, and particularly so 
in the latter. 


Status of Other Industry Bills 


Tax Exempt Securities. To per- 
mit reciprocal taxing of Federal, State 
and Municipal security issues; House 
Ways and Means Committee began 
hearing June 28 on all House pro- 
posals; Senate bills pending Senate 
Finance Committee. 

H. R. 50—lIndustrial Census. 
Fulmer Bill authorizing broader 
powers for Director of Census in ob- 
taining industrial information; pend- 
ing, House Committee on the Census. 

S. 330—Federal Licensing. Borah- 
O’Mahoney bill to require licensing of 
corporations; pending Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

S. 1970—Civil Liberties. LaFol- 
lette bill providing heavy penalties 
for “oppressive” labor practices by 
employers; Hearings concluded by 
Senate Education and Labor Subcom- 
mittee. 


S. 915 and H. R. 6324—Rules 
and Regulations. Logan and Walter 
bills to establish new procedure for 
administrative agencies; Senate bill 
approved by Judiciary Committee; 
House bill pending Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 


STATE 


Since the Association compiled, 
printed and mailed to its members and 
many outside organizations, and indi- 
viduals, its final report on the Con- 
necticut General Assembly of 1939, 
June 30, any mention of happenings 
during the closing days of the General 
Assembly would serve no useful pur- 
pose. 
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The Credit Factor in Exporting 


By S. E. HOLLIS, Vice President 


American Foreign Credit Underwriters Corp., New York. N. Y. 


Editor’s Note. This is the four- 
teenth in a series of articles by 
veteran export men. Mr. Hollis, 
unlike the majority of other 
writers of this series, is not a mem- 
ber of the Association’s Foreign 
Trade Committee, but an official 
of a world-wide trade and credit 
organization. 


OT many types of American 
manufactured products can be 
sold abroad in volume today 
unless the exporter is prepared to 
grant credit terms to his overseas cus- 
tomers. Most of the manufacturers in 
the United States who have built up 
a really successful export business 
have found it necessary or advanta- 
geous to sell direct to their foreign 
customers on the prevailing trade and 
market credit terms. These manufac- 
turers generally work through resi- 
dent sales agents, who usually oper- 
ate on a commission basis and have 
exclusive territory allotted to them. 
Credit terms vary, according to the 
established usage of the particular 
trade, the market, the individual 
buyer, and other factors, but generally 
speaking it may be said that the manu- 
facturer of consumer goods selling 
overseas, will find it necessary to ex- 
tend 30, 60 or 90 days (usually ac- 
cepted draft) terms to his export 
accounts. Otherwise, he is unlikely to 
fully develop his sales possibilities in 
his best and most logical markets, 
which include Latin America, South 
Africa, Australasia, United Kingdom, 
Scandinavia, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and certain countries in the Far 
East and Near East. 
Why should it be necessary for a 
manufacturer in Connecticut to sell 
to a buyer, say in Lima, Peru, on 60 


days sight draft documents against 
acceptance, or in Manila, Philippine 
Islands, on 60 days sight draft docu- 
ments against payment terms? In 
either case, this will mean that, under 
ordinary conditions, he will receive 
payment for his goods in about four 
months from shipment date, allowing 
about 30 days for transit of shipment 
to destination and another 30 days 
before the dollar proceeds of his draft 
are received in his bank. Principally, 
it is competition that makes such 
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credit terms necessary. Most of the 
products of our American industries 
are also exported by England, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and other European 
countries. These may be of inferior 
quality, but they are usually lower 
priced. American manufactured goods 
are exported, as a rule, on the basis 
of quality, not price, and because of 
their superior design or finish, or be- 
cause we can make quicker deliveries 
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or give better service to the buyers. 
These advantages are sufficient to 
overcome the price handicap in many 
markets, but if we demand cash on 
the barrel-head while the European 
exporter is willing to extend up to 
six months terms or longer, as he fre- 
quently does, then we simply don’t 
get the business. Long before the 
World War, European manufacturers 
were selling on credit terms through- 
out the world. After that war, Amer- 
ican manufacturers found that to hold 
the business which had come to them 
on a silver platter, and on a cash 
basis, while Europe was under arms, 
they would have to meet competitive 
terms. Experience over the past 
twenty years has demonstrated that, 
with good management and reasonable 
care, no undue risk need be involved 
in these export credit shipments. 

Yet there are many manufacturers 
in this country who today admit that 
the fear of credit losses on export 
sales has prevented them from doing 
a business which otherwise would be 
most desirable. Often these manufac- 
turers restrict or entirely forego their 
export sales by demanding Letter of 
Credit in New York, which means 
cash in advance, or by selling only 
through firms who must re-sell their 
products at an added profit to export 
markets. No one rule can be held ap- 
plicable to all cases, but generally the 
wiser policy is for the manufacturer 
to study his individual situation and 
to get the facts, which are readily 
available from experienced export 
managers and reliable foreign trade 
service agencies. Usually such a study 
will develop that, with proper guid- 
ance and reasonable care in the selec- 
tion of accounts, export credits are 
little, if any, more hazardous than 
domestic term sales. 

For almost twenty years, our own 
organization has had close contact 
with the individual foreign credit 
problems of a large group of Amer- 
ican manufacturers, shipping almost 
every type of commodity to practi- 
cally every overseas market. From this 
experience we have learned that even 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































in countries which rate very poorly 
from an economic and credit stand- 
point—Nicaragua and Bolivia, to cite 
two examples—there are always some 
buyers who can and do pay their bills 
on time, and who find a way to get 
the dollar payments to their suppliers, 
regardless of governmental and other 
obstacles. In the leading, most active 
markets for American products, the 
principal importing houses are finan- 
cially sound and have an enviable 
record for paying their bills, and this 
is all the more striking when the un- 
usual difficulties under which many of 
these overseas importers must work 
today are taken into consideration. 


“Oh yes,” the reader may say, “I'll 
admit that individual foreign buyers 
are usually good credit risks, but you 
can’t get your money out of those 
South American countries today.” 
This is a common misconception, the 
result of too readily accepting half- 
truths. Admittedly, there are countries 
in South America where conversion of 
local currency payments into dollars, 
and the transfer of such dollars to the 
United States have been and, in some 
cases, are still, long delayed. This situ- 
ation is rapidly clearing, and no 
longer exists in any major Latin 
American market for U. S. products. 
The few countries, such as Paraguay, 
Bolivia, Nicaragua, where really seri- 
ous delays continue, or are so recent 
as to be still a cause for fear, are rel- 
atively unimportant in our total Latin 
American trade. It would be pointless 
to deny that these difficult exchange 
situations have caused trouble and 
sometimes loss of interest on outstand- 
ing receivables to American exporters, 
and there can be no absolute assurance 
that they will not occur again, but 
seasoned international traders, whose 
business requires them to keep in close 
touch with developments affecting 
foreign exchange, will agree that the 
skies are clearer today than they have 
been in many years, and that the ex- 
change problem does not currently 
constitute anything like the deterrent 
to a sound export business that those 
who are less well-informed would have 
us believe. In some—not a great many 
—overseas markets, exchange and im- 
port restrictions and conditions are so 
severe that, for practical purposes, the 
American exporter might as well cross 
them off his list and attempt no busi- 
ness there for the time being. At best, 
these are minor markets. Some—New 
Zealand and Argentina, for example 
—are normally good markets, but 
their own temporary condition re- 






quires them to buy less, conserve their 
funds, and live within their means— 
in itself not an altogether unhealthy 
sign in a world where accumulation 
of deficits and the spending route to 
prosperity seem to be the accepted 
paths to follow. For the things these 
countries do continue to buy from us, 
they pay without delay. But, aside 
from these and a few other special 
situations, most of our really worth 
while overseas markets are now in 
satisfactory shape, with sufficient ex- 
change available to pay dollar drafts 
promptly, and with a definite interest 
in American products. It is a com- 
paratively simple matter for any 
American manufacturer to familiarize 
himself with the situation prevailing 
in each market where his products are 
saleable, and to shape his sales and 
credit policies in such a way as to 
steer clear of troubled waters. 


Reliable foreign trade service or- 
ganizations in this country are well- 
equipped to give exporters and pros- 
pective exporters dependable guidance, 
information, and credit service and 
protection, on the basis of which they 
may develop a sound and safe export 
business. 


In foreign, as in domestic credit 
work, it is vitally important to 
know with whom you are dealing at 
the other end. Just as in the United 
States, there are excellent firms, weak 
firms, reliable and dishonest firms 
operating side by side in every coun- 
try. Fortunately, the undesirables are 
in a negligible minority, and are 
usually well-known to, and properly 
tagged by, American credit organiza- 
tions specializing in foreign trade 
work. Seldom today do we hear of 
American firms being victimized or 
suffering credit losses through their 
export activities. Our foreign credit 
machinery is now reasonably well- 
organized. It could and should be fur- 
ther strengthened so that our export- 
ers might be provided with foreign 
credit guarantee facilities on a broad, 
national scale such as are available to 
the British and other European ex- 
porters. Eventually these will be de- 
veloped in the United States which 
already has a good nucleus for such a 
national organization to serve Amer- 
ican exporters. Meanwhile, however, 
there is no good reason why any manu- 
facturer who has an exportable prod- 
uct should be deprived of the added 
sales volume available to him from 
export markets because of an unwar- 
ranted fear of the fancied and largely 
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non-existent perils of the foreign 
credit sea. 
Foreign Trade Meeting Held. 


More than 26 members and guests of 
the respective groups attended the 
joint meeting of the Export Man- 
agers Club of Hartford and the Asso- 
ciation’s Foreign Trade Committee 
held May 24 at 8 p. m. at the Uni- 
versity Club, Hartford. This joint 
meeting was called in celebration of 
Foreign Trade Week, an annual event 
designed to stress to all classes the 
importance of foreign trade in our 
economy. Commercial Attaché Lynn 
W. Meekins, a veteran representative 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, now stationed at Lon- 
don, England, was the chief speaker. 
He discussed the negotiations of the 
British-American trade agreement, the 
war situation in Europe and business 
opportunities for American industry 
in England. 


Among the topics discussed at the 
meeting was the Export credit insur- 
ance proposals in the United States. 
Although no final action was taken 
on this subject or on the Senate Bill 
No. 2458 introduced May 19, which 
would facilitate export trade by pro- 
viding insurance against certain losses 
to exporters, the expressed opinion 
during this discussion was to the 
effect that the combined premium for 
all shipments made by any given 
company having many orders, spread 
over many markets, would be justi- 
fied. Section 3 of S. B. 2458 definitely 
provides that “no insurance shall be 
granted under the provisions of this 
Act to any business enterprise which 
does not, during the period for which 
it carries any such insurance contain 
such insurance with respect to all of 
its shipments during such period which 
are eligible for insurance.” 

Under this bill, “the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington is empowered to 
insure any business enterprise carrying 
on an export business, which the bank 
finds to be qualified by experience in 
the export business and approves as 
eligible for insurance. . . The bank 
shall determine the types of risks to 
be covered by such insurance.” 

x m2 = 


Argentina Import Permits. Con- 
siderable interest has been aroused in 
American export circles by the recent 
announcement that import permits 
were being granted for U. S. auto- 
mobiles, under an arrangement where- 
by the exporters of these products 
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Accounting Hints For 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N.A.C. A. 


Interest in Municipal Affairs. By 
common acceptance certain overhead 
costs are regarded as necessary and in- 
escapable evils, and they are given 
very little attention inasmuch as they 
are deemed to be “fixed” charges. One 
such item is property taxes. If such a 
fatalistic attitude is maintained there 
can be little hope of making progress 
on the control of such items. How- 
ever, if the financial or administra- 
tive officials will take a healthy and 
constant interest in the municipalities 
in which they are subject to property 
taxes, they are bound to gain recogni- 
tion. Such interest would confine it- 
self primarily to budget appropriation 
and expenditures; inquiry into munic- 
ipal projects and activties; whether 
proposed projects or undertakings and 
the costs thereof are warranted; how 
various activities are being handled 
or managed, such as Welfare Depart- 
ment, W. P. A. projects, etc. These 
various activities, and the efficiency 
with which they are handled are ulti- 
mately reflected in the local tax rate. 
A proper interest in local affairs may 
help to control the tax rate. 

The 1939 Legislature enacted a law 
which had been advocated by both 
political parties in the last election 
campaign, relative to the requirement 
for annual municipal audits. The Act 
becomes effective in 1940. There are 
a number of cities and towns that 
already have their financial affairs ade- 
quately examined, and a number of 
others have it under consideration. It 
would seem to be a proper and nat- 
ural course for industrial interests to 
insist that the receipt and handling 
of public funds to which they sub- 
stantially contribute through taxation 
should be subject fully to audit 
examination similar to their own 
affairs, and that there should be no 
delay until 1940. 


xk 


Vacations. Planning for vacations 
throughout an organization is a con- 
siderable chore, but it nevertheless has 
possibilities for good to the employer 
as well as the employee. Some concerns 
settle the question by a complete shut- 


down, but most companies handle 
these plans on a staggered or rotating 
basis. If the latter basis is used, oppor- 
tunity is given to assistants and un- 
derstudies to become acquainted with 
positions ahead of them and to demon- 
strate their abilities. This tends to 
fortify the functions of key positions. 
The plan also promotes the theme of 
internal check and audit. Free and 
complete access to the work and rec- 
ords of fellow employees tends to dis- 
courage concealment and irregulari- 
ties. In furtherance of a program of 
internal check, some concerns provide 
for the temporary transfer of em- 
ployees and duties. 


Transportation 


New Coal Prices Predicted by 
October. With the Bituminous Coal 
Commission close to the end of its 
part of the job, trade interests in 
Washington are predicting that mini- 
mum prices for the industry will be 
made effective about October 1, or in 
time for the coming fall market sea- 
son. Promulgation of minimum prices 
will mark over two years of effort on 
the part of the commission to put into 
effect the Vinson-Guffey Act for 
stabilization of the bituminous coal 
industry. The law would rehabilitate 
the industry through establishment of 
minimum prices to be enforced by 
heavy penalties for failure to observe 
schedules prescribed by the commis- 
sion. 

Since President Roosevelt recently 
eliminated the seven-man coal com- 
mission and placed the work in direct 
charge of the Interior Secretary, it is 
expected that such minimum prices 
will be made by Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes. 

Prices now nearing promulgation 
will be the second step to be brought 
forward under the coal law, the first 
which were promulgated in December 
and January of 1937 and 1938 being 
withdrawn after consumer interests 
succeeded in securing an injunction 
against enforcement of certain of 
them. The suctessful attack, partici- 
pated in by the Association’s Traffic 
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Department, was based on a conten- 
tion that the commission had not held 
adequate hearings on the prices before 
their promulgation. 
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ICC Refuses Bids to Prescribe 
Hours of Service. In a report dated 
June 15, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission denied the petition of the 
American Trucking Associations and 
several important motor truck com- 
panies, in requesting it to hold hear- 
ings and prescribe maximum hours of 
service for employes of motor carriers 
subject to the Federal Motor Carrier 
Act, whose duties in no way affect 
the safety of operation of motor 
vehicles. In its report, the Commis- 
sion stated: “We find that Section 
204(a) of the Motor Carrier Act of 
1935 does not empower us to pre- 
scribe maximum hours of service for 
employes of motor carriers whose ac- 
tivities do not affect the safety of 
operation.” 

Commissioners Lee and Rogers dis- 


sented. 
x *k* * 


Intercoastal Rate Structure Inves- 
tigation—Docket No. 514. The 
Association’s traffic manager and two 
members of its traffic committee pre- 
sented testimony on June 20 at the 
hearings before the Maritime Commis- 
sion, relative to various practices of 
the carriers engaged in the intercoastal 
trade. The Association’s testimony 
was directed to three phases of the in- 
vestigation and it took the position 
that: 


1. The practice of applying the 
respective carload rates on mixed 
shipments aggregating the highest 
carload minimum applicable to any 
article in the mixture is not only law- 
ful but the only fair and equitable 
manner of ascertaining charges on 
such shipments and that those desiring 
to do so should be allowed to continue 
the operation of this rule. 

2. That because of the substantial 
differences in: (a) regularity of serv- 
ice, (b) frequency of service and (c) 
time in transit, the establishment of 
two or more minimum rate levels in 
the intercoastal trade is warranted. 
Such differentials should be firm and 
carriers that can qualify and desire to 
avail themselves of such differentials 
should be required to publish the lower 
rates on all classes and kinds of traf- 





fic. (The Association did not recom- 
mend the prescription of minimum 
rates by the Maritime Commission but 
merely recited certain conditions 
under which the rates should be estab- 
lished if such an order were found 
essential by the Commission. ) 

3. That the practice of transfer- 
ring shipments at Pacific Coast Ports 
to other steamship lines for on-car- 
riage to ports of discharge never or 
seldom served by the originating line 
should be continued in the discretion 
of the carriers. 

Present indications are that hear- 
ings will close early in July. 

x*e 

All Commodity Rates to Pacific 
Coast Suspended. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission issued an or- 
der on June 14 suspending until 
January 15, 1940 the all-commodity 
freight rate of $2.75 per hundred 
pounds subject to a carload minimum 
weight of 30,000 pounds, which was 
scheduled to become effective on June 
15. The proposed rate would have 
applied from New York City piers 
via the steamship lines operating 
through the Gulf thence rail to Cali- 
fornia and also from Chicago, Illinois 
and points west of Chicago to the 
Pacific Coast. 

The trans-continental lines have 
under consideration the publication of 
a similar all-commodity rate of $3.30 
from Group A (New England) to the 
Pacific Coast. It is probable that the 
action of the Commission in suspend- 
ing the $2.75 rate will eliminate any 
possibility of publishing the reduced 
rate from New England for the 
present. 


Intercoastal Steamship Rates Sus- 
pended. In order to meet the com- 
petition that was expected by reason 
of the proposed $2.75 all-commodity 
rate from New York piers to Cali- 
fornia, now under suspension, the In- 
tercoastal Steamship Lines proposed 
drastic reductions in their rates effec- 
tive June 15. 

The practical effect of the revised 
rates authorized by the Intercoastal 
Steamship Lines was to reduce all class 
rates to a maximum of $2 per hun- 
dred pounds. Many commodity rates 
would have been reduced to this same 
basis and, in addition, certain other 
commodity rates that were less than 
$2 would have been further reduced. 

However, at the last moment, the 
United States Maritime Commission 
issued an order suspending all of the 
reduced rates that were proposed. An- 
other order issued by the Maritime 
Commission likewise suspended cer- 
tain other carload commodity rates 
published for application by six of 
the Intercoastal Lines that were in- 
tended to meet the lower commodity 
rates published by the Shepard Steam- 
ship Company. 

x * * 


Virginia Complains of Rail-Water 
Rates from New England. On 
April 22, 1939, the State Corporation 
Commission of Virginia and the State 
Port Authority of Virginia filed a 
formal complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, attacking the 
rail-water class and commodity rates 
between the Virginia ports and in- 
terior New England and Trunk Line 
points. The present rail-ocean rates 
from stations on the New Haven 


Railroad in Connecticut to the Vir- 
ginia port cities are on the same level 
as the all-rail rates, although traffic 
moving by these routes to interior 
points in the south, south-west and 
middle west are on a differential basis 
under the all-rail rates. However, on 
traffic moving at rates not lower than 
fourth class (fifty percent of first 


YOUR TRAFFIC MOVES 
ON TIME AND RIGHT 
WHEN YOU SHIP IT VIA 


GULF CARLOADING CO. 


TO POINTS IN 
LOUISIANA — MISSISSIPPI — 
TEXAS — ARIZONA — 
NEW MEXICO — 
OKLAHOMA 


WEDNESDAY AND 
SATURDAY SAILINGS 


Through Rates apply via Rail 
and Principal Truck Lines 


GULF CARLOADING CO. Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS FREIGHT 
DIST. CO., Inc. 


A. D. Boone, President 
111 King St. New York City 


With sailings twice weekly in its North 
Atlantic service, once every 10 days in its 


South Atlantic service, 


the 
Hawaiian Steamship Company offers 


American- 


the 


most frequent schedule in a 30-port inter- 


coastal range. 


That fact, coupled with American-Hawai- 
ian’s eight decades of intercoastal service, 
means that you can ship with assurance 
whenever you are ready—for American- 
Hawaiian is always and ably ready. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP 


COMPANY 











class) Connecticut does not enjoy a 
differential under the rail rates on 
traffic routed by the Eastern Steam- 
ship lines in connection with the New 
England Transportation Company to 
and from Hopewell, Newport News, 
Norfolk, Portsmouth and Richmond, 
Virginia. 

The Association has intervened in 
this proceeding and expects to partici- 
pate in the hearings scheduled to 
begin at Washington on July 10 in 
support of the complainants. 

xk * 


Association Files Brief in Ex Parte 
No. MC-3. The Association’s traffic 
manager, N. W. Ford, filed a brief 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on Ex Parte No. MC-3 in the 
matter of establishing reasonable re- 
quirements to promote safety of oper- 
ation of motor vehicles used in trans- 
porting property by private carriers. 
This brief was also filed in behalf of 
the New England Traffic League, of 
which Mr. Ford is also president. 

The brief filed June 1 read that the 
Commission would find that “no need 
has been shown to exist in the interest 
of, and to promote safety to, the gen- 
eral public, for the prescription of 
qualifications and maximum hours of 
service of employes and standards of 
equipment in connection with the 
operation of motor vehicles used in 
transporting property by private 
carriers.” 

xk 

Southern Governors’ Case in Lap 
of Commission. After two days of 
oral argument on June 1 and 2, which 
at times became rather heated, the 
Southern Governors’ Freight Rate 
Complaint is now in the lap of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
is apparent that there is a strong divi- 
sion of opinion in the Commission 
since certain members of that body 
appear to support wholeheartedly the 
contentions of the complainants while 
other commissioners appear equally 
definite in their opposition. 

Present indications are that no deci- 
sion will be reached until Congress 
adjourns and it may be that if the 
Wheeler bill is enacted into law the 
Commission will enter an order for a 
general investigation and consolidate 
this case with that proceeding. It is 
impossible to make any prediction re- 
garding the outcome of this case at 
the present moment. 


x * * 


ICC Reassigns Work-—Reappoints 
Eastman. On June 8, the Interstate 





Commerce Commission announced a 
plan for the reassignment of duties 
of the various commissioners on a 
functional basis effective July 1, 1939. 
There will be five distinct divisions 
of three commissioners each. The plan 
will do away with a mumber of pre- 
viously existing standing committees. 
The five new divisions are as follows: 
Division 1—Administrative; Division 
2—Rates, Tariffs and Valuation; 
Division 3—Rates, Service and Safety; 
Division 4—Finance; Division 5— 
Motor Carrier. 

The chairman of the Commission 
under the new arrangement will serve 
in that capacity for three years be- 
ginning July 1, 1939. Mr. Caskie, 
who is the present chairman, declined 
to allow his name to be considered in 
connection with a longer term of 
office. 

Commissioner Eastman has been 
elected as the first chairman for the 
three-year period under the revised 
set-up. 

eh & 
New Motor Transport Rates Pro- 
posals Favored. Experts representing 
leading shippers, motor transportation 
companies, big business and manu- 
facturing concerns in many states 
have recently approved, to a large ex- 
tent, adoption of new classification 
rates for commodities as proposed by 
the New England Motor Rate Bureau, 
Inc., as the basis for motor transpor- 
tation rates in Connecticut beginning 


July 1. 


EXPORT HINTS 


(Continued from page 18) 


will accept Argentine treasury bonds, 
bearing 242% interest, redeemable 
25% at the end of the first year, 25% 
end of second year, and 50% end of 
year. Exporters of other items which 
formerly sold in larger volume to 
Argentina, have been keenly interested 
in learning whether they too might 
be given an opportunity to secure or 
have their customers secure, import 
permits on the same basis; also as to 
whether the Argentine treasury bonds 
would have a discount or resale mar- 
ket in the United States. One press 
report states that eight million dollars 
of the treasury bonds were to be made 
available for imports of American 
automobiles, and twelve million dol- 
lars for imports of other products. 
On checking with official Argentine 
sources, however, it is learned that the 
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Minister of Finance has decided that 
this special credit arrangement will be 
confined to automobiles because im- 
ports of this particular item had been 
reduced from 100 to 35 percent, and 
through this arrangement they will be 
restored to about 70 percent. The 
Minister has explained that this is a 
special emergency measure to meet the 
automobile situation and that there is 
no intention at present of extending 
it to other products. 

For the first four months of 1939, 
Buenos Aires customs receipts amount- 
ed to only 94 million pesos against 
125 million pesos in the correspond- 
ing 1938 period. Argentina bank- 
ruptcy liabilities during the first four 
months of this year were 23 million 
pesos compared with 24 million pesos 
for the 1938 period. Exports from 
Argentina to the United States dur- 
ing January through April, 1939, 
were valued at 21 million dollars U: S. 
compared with 13 million dollars 
U. S. for the corresponding 1938 
period. This steady increase in our 
purchases from Argentina should soon 
result in a relaxation in present im- 
port restrictions. Credit and collection 
situation remains very satisfactory. 





COOPERATION 
In Export Shipping 


MOHEGAN 


INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


Dependable 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
To all parts of the world 
17 STATE ST. N. Y. Tel. BO9-0348 


Steel Castings 
RUSH!!! 


Due to the flexibility or our 
melting process we can ship 
rush orders during both busy 
and slack times more quickly 
than most steel foundries. We 
often make shipments of small 
orders on day following re- 
ceipt of patterns. Castings are 
fully annealed and meet exact- 
ing requirements. 


THE NUTMEG CRUCIBLE 
STEEL CO. 


BRANFORD, CONN. 


SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


DAN R. CAMPBELL 


Distributor 


Fire and Safety Appliances 
and 
Dugas Dry Compound Apparatus 


Stamford Tel. 3-4162 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven —_ Bridgeport 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DIESEL ENGINES 


WOLVERINE MOTOR 
WORKS, INC. 


6 Union Ave. 


ENGRAVERS 
DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 
“Good Envelopes Plus Ideas” 


342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Phone 2-1125 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 

Distributors for Page fence. 

Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
433 Chapel St. New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


WOODWORK 

C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 

Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 

287 Sheldon St. Hartford 





eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 


INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 


Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 


APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 


Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


PRINTERS 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 


Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
Recording and Controlling 


Instruments 


Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 
AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 


New York — Boston 


General Electric Water Coolers 
Rental—Sales—Service 
THOMPSON 
WATER COOLER CO. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Tel.: New Haven 7-0115; Bridge- 


port 3-5787; Waterbury 4-3319; 
Hartford 5-2103. 


DOLLAR oe LINES, 
Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 


Service 
New York Boston 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 





BUSINESS PATTERN 


Due to recessions in the indexes of 
four component items, the index of 
general business activity in Connecti- 
cut dropped almost two points during 
May to stand at 14% below the esti- 
mated normal. For the United States, 
the index of industrial activity has 
declined steadily for the past six 
months, standing at 27% below the 
estimated normal for May. Prelimi- 
nary reports for June indicate a de- 
cided improvement following the 
settlement of strikes in the bitumi- 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


. 
Se ee 


tories was one of the four component 
items mentioned above which receded 
slightly during the month. Cotton 
mill activity also declined from April, 
the first decrease in this index in four 
months. 


Automobile production in the 
United States, which normally de- 
clines very little at this time of year, 
dropped sharply in May, due chiefly 
to a strike in the manufacture of 
automobile bodies. May production of 
steel and pig iron dropped to the 


Road the 


Haven 
month. 


receded during 


Building activity in progress in 
Connecticut declined below April. 
The general contracts have been 
awarded for a $250,000 factory to be 
built at Danielson, and a $200,000 
bank building at Stamford. For the 
United States, the seasonally adjusted 
value of construction contracts 
awarded declined moderately during 
May due chiefly to a decline in con- 
tracts for public projects; awards for 


IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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nous coal and automobile parts indus- 
tries. Electric power production, 
freight carloadings, and the produc- 
tion of steel, automobiles and cotton 
goods have increased sharply. 


The composite picture of activity 
in the manufacturing industries 
showed little change from the preced- 
ing month, the index of man-hours 
worked in Connecticut factories re- 
maining at the same level as for April. 
Available data indicate that a sub- 
stantial increase in Bridgeport largely 
offset minor decreases in other local- 
ities. Employment in Connecticut fac- 


"26 ‘27 “26 ‘29 *30 “3 "32 


lowest level since last September. The 
index of machine tool orders advanced 
sharply to the highest point since 
April, 1937, and was the third high- 
est for any month since 1920. 


The index of freight carloadings 
in 13 Connecticut cities declined six 
points during May to 29% below the 
estimated normal, the lowest point 
this year. Seasonally higher shipments 
of building materials were more than 
offset by a substantially lower move- 
ment of automobiles and merchandise 
in less than carload lots. The index 
of metal tonnage carried by the New 
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private construction remained practi- 
cally unchanged. 


Wholesale commodity prices, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics weekly index, fluctuated 
slightly to result in almost no change 
in the index for all commodities, 
minor increases in some commodities 
being generally offset by decreases in 
others. 


The index of sales by department 
stores in the United States, though 
13% larger than in May, 1938, de- 
clined three points from last month 
to 85% of the 1923-25 average. 





—— 


Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 


It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 
Acids 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co 

Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Hartford 


The Waterbury Button Co 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Aircraft, Div 


Middletown 


Hartford 


Vought-Sikorsky 
craft Corp 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 


United Air- 
Stratford 


Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) Waterbury 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Aromatics 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Artificial Leather 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 
Assemblies, Small | 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring Corp 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind- 
shield wiper tubing) West Hartford 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 


pensers) Waterbury 
Bakelite Moldings 
The Waterbury Button Co 


Bridgeport 


Stamford 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


alls 
Te. _ ott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish 
Hartford 
The "Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Barrels 

The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 

The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 

Bathroom Accessories 


The Charles Parker Co Meriden 


Bearings 


Norma Hoffmann Bearings 
roller) 
The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 


New Departure Div of General 


Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mig Co East Hampton 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co East Hampton 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The N N Hill Brass Co East Hampton 
Belting 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


(ball and 
Stamford 
New Britain 
Motors (ball) 
Bristol 


Corp 


Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic 
only) Stamford 


Manchester 


Hartford 


Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts. stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Milldale 


Sonoco 


Box Board 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
S. Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 
New Haven 
The New Pulp & Board Co 
New Haven 
Montville 


New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
Manchester 


Norwich 


Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co 
Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 
Brass and Bronze 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bridgeport Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, 
rods) Bristol 
The Miller Co (Phosphor sheets, 
strips and rolls) Meriden 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Jaterbury 


bronze in 


Brass Goods 

Sargent and Company New Haven 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 

Brass Mill Products 

Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 

Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
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Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co 
Buckles 
Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 


Bridgeport 

The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 

Buffing & Polishing Compositions 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 
fastened) Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 
Cables—Wire 
The Wiremold Co (armored, armored leaded 
and non-metallic sheathed cable) 
West Hartford 


New Britain 
New Haven 
Hartford 


The Hatheway 


Danielson 


Staffordville 


Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze 
and aluminum) Naugatuck 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
8&8 Third Ave West Haven 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (Grey 
Iron) Hartford 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent moulds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 
Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 
Union Mfg Co: (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 


Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 


New London 


Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 


Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co 


_Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 


Naugatuck 


Bridgeport 


Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Chromium Plating 
Corp of America Waterbury 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and nate New Haven 


Chromium 


Howard Company (Fixe icant “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 





IT’S MADE 


_. Cleansing Compounds 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (The Johnson) 
Manchester 


Waterbury 


Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Conduits 
The Wiremold Co (flexible steel and non- 
metallic flexible) West Hartford 


Div) 


Mystic 


New London 


Cones 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 
(Paper) 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assem- 
blies) 503 Blake St New Haven 


Copper 

The American Brass Co (sheet, 

tubes) Waterburv 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 

tubing) Waterbury 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 


Waterbury 


wire, rods, 


oer % Sheets 
The New ee opper Co 
Copper —— 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Water Tube f 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Corrugated Paper & Fibre Products 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 


Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Seymour 


Seymour 


Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton ave 
New Haven 
Gair Thames Containers Div of the 
Robert Gair Co Inc New London 
Cosmetics 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers 
Palmer Brothers 


Gilman 
New London 
Cotton Yarn 

The Floyd Cranska Co 


Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc 


Moosup 


Hartford 
Cutlery 
Remington Arms Co Inc 

Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 
Cutter: 

The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth mill- 
ing) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 

Corporation 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Dictaphone Bridgeport 


_ Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Dispersions of Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Hartford 


Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
. . Dro Rerginas 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
Edged Tools 

The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 

Collinsville 


New London 


Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 
Electric Cables : 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Middletown 


The Silex Co 


Electric Cords : 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


— CONTINUED — 


Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Ansonia 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Instruments 
Waterbury 


Rockbestos 


Electrical 
The Bristol Co 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co 
Plainville 
Electric Wire 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 
Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co New Haven 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Rockbestos 


Hartford 


Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
New 
E mbalming Chemicals 
Supply Co 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 


freight) Haven 


The Embalmers’ Westport 


marine ) 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div 
craft Corp (aircraft) 
Envelopes 


Bridgeport 
United Air- 
East Hartford 


1000 Inc 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St 
Eyelets 
& Co 


Curtis Hartford 


Hartford 


The Platt Bros 
P O Box 1030 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mig Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
Felt 


Waterbury 


American Felt Co 
Ferrules 
Button Co 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Wm Foulds & Company Manchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Glenville 


The Waterbury Waterbury 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 
423-33 Chapel St New 
The Rostand Mfg Co 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co New 


Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, 


Haven 
Milford 


Haven 


lin es) | 
Bristol 


rods, 


Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Flow Meters 


East Hampton 


The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 


Milldale 


Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron brass alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 
Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
ache Salvanized, 


The John P 


Rolock Ine 


New 
steel) 
Southport 
Furniture—Anodic Aluminum 
Warren McArthur Corporation 


Haven 


Bantam 


IN CONNECTICUT 


: .. Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure, vacuum, indicat- 
ing, recording and controlling) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow and Petrelli Mfg Co New Haven 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, 
Golf Equipment 
Mig Co (clubs, 


Hartford 


Branford 
Middletown 


Forestville 


The Horton 
bags) 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 

American Crucible Co Shelton 

Grinding 

Centerless Grinding Works 

custom) 


balls, 
Bristol 


shafts, 


(production & 
70 Knowlton St. Bridgeport 
Hardware 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy and 
industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
J] H Sessions & Son 
Hat Machinery 
Brothers, Inc 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co 
Heat Treating 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 
1045 New Britain Ave 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 
Spring 


Bristol 


Doran Danbury 


Waterbury 


Elm wood 


Hartford 


— Bristol 
eating Apparatus 
Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Nardware 
Malleable Lron Fittings Co Branford 

Hinges 
and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 

Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 

The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


Crane 


Sargent New Haven 


Beacon Falls 


New Britain 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
lomestic oil burner) Stamford 
Industrial Finishes 
Atlas Powder Co 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 
Seymour 
The Whitney Elec Co 
Exclusive Hamden 


Bristol 


Zapon Div Stamford 


Blake Co (Graybar 
Distributors) 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son 

Key Blanks 
and Company 
The Graham Mfg Co 

Kitchen Tools 

Wallace Bros 


Sargent New Haven 


Derby 


Wallingford 
Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company 
Labels 
JT & J Cash Ine (Woven) South Norwalk 
Wondeteek Chemical (Div of U S_ Rubber 
Prod Inc) (rubber) Naugatuck & 1790 
Broadway New York 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co 136 Haven St, 
Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, 
style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
The Greist Mfg Co (portable. office, floor, 
table and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Products Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadwa 
New Yor 


New Britain 


New Haven 


colonial 


Leather 


Herman Roser & Sons Inc 


skin) 


(Genuine Pig- 
Glastonbury 


(Advt.) 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 


Lighting Equipment 


The Miller ce (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivan- 
hoe) Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Locks—Cabinet 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 

The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machines 
Andrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 
Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 


Machines—Forming , . 
The A _H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 

Malleable Iron Fittings Co 


Marine Equipment ; 
The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin and 
sailboat hardware) Milford 


Wilcox Crittendon & Co Inc Middletown 


Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 


Branford 


New Haven 


Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Measuring Instruments 
The Bristol Co (long distance) Waterbury 
Metal Cleaners ¥ 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods : 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 


Metal Novelties 
The HC Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Metal aetna -Conmyiags ‘ 
J H Sessions & S Bristol 
The Greist Mig i 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The American Buckle Co (sheet metal over- 
all trimmings) West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 


Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
H Sessions & Son 
he H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 


Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristoi 


Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 


Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Hartford 

Moulds 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 


Nickel Anodes 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 


Nuts Bolts and Washers 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
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Oil Burners 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 


mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 


Paperboard 
Gair Thames Containers, Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 
The New Haven Pulp & Board 
Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board 
Co New Haven 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St 
Ansonia 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 

Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell ' : 
Mystic 


Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Pewter Ware 


R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 
Phosphor Bronze 

The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


Pipe 

The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 

Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Bridgeport 
Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
red brass 
Waterbury 


Crane Company (fabricated) 
Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, 
and yellow brass) 
Pipe Fittings 
Iron Fittings Co 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Plumbers’ Brass Goods 


Malieable Branford 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 


Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United 
Aircraft Corp East Hartford 
Punches 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 

Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 

Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and controlling) 
aterbury 
Radiation-Finned Copper 

The G & O Manufacturing Company 

New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 

The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 


Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp 


Razors 
Shaver Inc (electric) 
Reamers 

The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Reclaimed Rubber 

Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 

Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 

Recorders and Controllers 

The Bristol Co. (humidity, motion and oper- 
ation) Waterbury 


Rocky Hill 


Schick Dry Stamford 
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Refractories 
Howard Company 


Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co 


New Haven 


Southport 


Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & 
automotive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 


The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co Manchester 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
and non-ferrous) Waterville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and 
solid copper) Bridgeport 
Rods 


The Bristol Brass Corp 


bronze) 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc 
Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (“Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils ) Stamford 
Rubber Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broz udway 
New York 


(brass and 
Bristol 


Stratford 


Stratford 


Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 


Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co 


New Haven 


Middletown 


United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, 
Kedettes, Gaytees, U. S. Royal Foot- 
wear) Naugatuck 


Rubber Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubbish Burners 


The John P Smith Co 


423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & deto- 


nating) Simsbury 
Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Blake & Johnson Co 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) 
Waterville 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 


Winsted 


Bridgeport 


Waterville 


Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co 


Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co 2814 Laurel 
St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 


The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 


_ Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Bridgeport 


Signals 
The H C Cook Co fer card files) 2 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 


CAdvt.) 










_ Silverware 
Silver Co (tableware, 
sterling) 


International 
ver, silver plate and 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (tableware, 
silver, silver plate and sterling) Wallingford 


Silverware—Hotel & Institutional 


nickel sil- 
Meriden: 
nickel 


International Silver Co Meriden 
Rk Wallace & Sonus Mfg Co Wallingford 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware ; 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sous Mfg Co (and flatware) 
Wallingford 
Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sonus Mfg Co Wallingford 
Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sous Mfg Co (and flatware) 
Wallingford 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co 
Silverware— Tableware, 
International Silver Co 
Silverware—Tableware, : 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Meriden 


Silver Plate | 
Meriden 


Sterling 


Smoke Stacks 


The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Soap ; . 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Speakers 
Cinaudagraph Corp (High Fidelity for ra- 
dios, motion picture houses and public ad- 
dress systems) Stamford 


Special Parts 
Mfg Co (small machined, 

precision stampings) 
503 Blake St New Ilaven 
Sponge Rubber 
Rubber Products Co 


Spreads 


The Greist 


espe- 
cially 


The Sponge Derby 


Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 


furniture) 


Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div 


upholstery Bridgeport 


Associated 


Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 


The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 


Bridgeport 


Spring Corp Bristol 
Stair Pads 

Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 


Brewery St 
Stampings—Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


New Ilaven 


Staples 
Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
teel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 


New Haven 


The Hartford 


Spring Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel Goods 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 


Switchboard Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
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Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 
Tableware—Tin Plate 


Hartford 


Meriden 
Wallingford 


Wallace Bros Wallingford 
Tanks 

The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Tape 


The Russell Mfg Co 
Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St 
Taps, Collapsing 
Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 


Middletown 
Hartford 


The Geometric New Haven 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 2814 Laurel 
St Hartford 
Thermometers 


The Bristol 

indicating) 

Thin Gauge Metals 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain 
in rolls) 


Co (controlling, recording and 


Vaterbury 


or tinned 
Waterbury 


Thread 
Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 


The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 


South Willington 


Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Timers, Interval 


The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 


Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous 
metals in rolls) Waterbury 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 


A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 


New Haven 
East Hampton 


The N. N. Hill Brass Co East Hampton 
Transmissions . 
New Departure Div of General Motors (vari- 


able speed) Bristol 


Trucks—Lift 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for coliapsible tubes) 


32 Beaver St 
Tubing 
The American Brass Co Thrase and copper) 


Vaterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 


Waterbury 


Ansonia 


Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Twine 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Cable Cord 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Chalk Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Mason Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Sail 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Seine 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Trot Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 


Hartford 


Div) 
Mystic 

Vacuum Cleaners 

Turbine ‘Co 
Valves 

& Cady Div, 


The Spencer Hartford 


Reading-Pratt American 


Bridgeport 


Chain & Cable Co Inc 
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Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Venetian Blinds 

Fabrics Co 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Co 


The Permatex Jewett City 


Hartford 
Vises 
Parker Co 
Washers 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, 
& non-ferrous) 
American Felt Co (felt) 


The Charles Meriden 


copper 
Waterville 
Glenville 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J] H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Watches 
Jenrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
e Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
rhe Russell Mfg Co 
Welding Rods 
Brass Corp (brass & 


Middletown 


The Bristol 
bronze) Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co 
Wire 
Brass Corp 


Middletown 


The Bristol (brass and 


bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Iludson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enameled magnet) 
The Atlantic Wire Co 
The Bridgeport Screw 


Winsted 

(steel) Branford 
Co (scratch brush) 

Bridgeport 

The Platt (zine wire) 


Bros & Co 


P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insu- 
lated) New Haven 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 

The John P Smith Co 


423-33 Chapel St New Ilaven 
Wire Baskets 
Kolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Southport 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Corp Southport 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co West Ilartford 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping Baskets 
P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Waterbury 


The John 
Haven 


Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Ilaven 


Secovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 
Wiremolding 


The Wiremold Co 
Wire Reels 


West Hartford 


The A H Nilson Mach Co Bridgeport 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Ilaven 
. Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Woodw 
C H Dresser & Son se «Mtg all kinds of 


woodwork) Hartford 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute at = 
imsbury 


Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haver 


(Advt.) 











































































































SERVICE SECTION 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


for sale or rent 

(Re RS AE OE NT TC AA TT TS 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Quantity of line shafting with steel and 
wood pulleys. Counter shafts with loose pulleys and hangers. No. 14 
Rockwood Base. Address S. E. 99. 


FOR SALE. (1) Diesel Engine, one cylinder, 2 cycle “Primm’ 35 
H.P. 300 RPM Heavy Duty. Complete with air compressor, starting 
equipment, water and oil pump, clutch, out bearing, in Al condition. 
Can be seen running. Address S. E. 105. 

FOR SALE one 75 KW 3 phase Terry Turbine Allis Chalmers 
Generator Unit with switchboard equipment; one 8 x 14 x 10 Westing- 
house Steam Driven Air Compressor; one 20 ft. Portable Belt Con- 
veyor; two 6 x 4 x 8 Boiler Feed Pumps; one 200 ft. Gifford-Wood 
Bucket Type Coal Conveyor; one 15 H. P. Nash Gas Engine, and 
3 KW Generator; 1 Kron 4’ x 5’ Platform Scale. Address S. E. 110. 
FOR RENT in Mystic approximately 37,000 feet on single floor. 
Standard Mill Construction with sprinklers. Excellent daylight from 
skylights in roof throughout. Can be subdivided into three or four 
small sections for any manufacturer. Low retal rates. Address S. E. 111. 
FOR SALE. Two story brick factory; 12,000 sq. ft.; ideally situ- 
ated for manufacturing, location Shelton, Conn.; priced attractively 
for quick sale. Inquire Robert Gair Company, Inc., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York City. Brokers protected. 


wanted - to buy 


REN A AE TL TT SE ET A ET SMS SET Ye 
WORK WANTED. Bright Nickel Plating. We are equipped to do 
volume bright nickel plating of metal parts at reasonable rates. In- 
quiries will be welcomed. Wallace Brothers, Wallingford, Connecticut, 
Phone 193. 


employment 


a NR EER A EE A EE A 
SALESMAN OR CONTACT MAN. Young High School graduate, 


age 23 with four years experience desires sales or contact work. 
Address P. W. 468. 


DESIGNER AND ENGINEER. A graduate engineer who has had 
over 20 years experience as design and chief engineer in four large 
Connecticut industrial companies, now seeks a position in the design 
or production department of another Connecticut or New England 
company. For interview and references address P. W. 474. 

Production Control 

Plant Management 

Sales Promotion 

Sales Management 

Sales Contact 
Experience in these brackets fits me for responsibilities with manufac- 
turing units of from one hundred to more employes. Compensation an 
open subject. Age 44 years. Clean background. Address P. W. 475. 
A WELL ROUNDED PEG FOR THAT HOLE IN YOUR 
OFFICE STAFF. Three years experience in office management, sales 
analysis, correspondence, credit and collections. College graduate with 
A. B. degree; diplomas in Accounting and Office Management. Good 
health and _ personality—excellent references. Age 
anywhere. Address P. W. 476. 


29—married. Go 


WANTED —Position by accountant, 26 single, experienced accounting 
for automobile distributor, details factory payroll and costs, general 
office routine and installment sales. Typist. Graduate Trinity College, 
student Higher Accountancy, LaSalle Extension University. Desires 
opportunity for responsibility and growth in wider field. For infor- 
mation address P. W. 477. 

INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER. Extensive manufacturing experience for 
15 years fabricating raw material to finished product. Time and mo- 
tion study. Engineering work covering all fabrication operations. Has 
established methods and procedures and basic standards for founda- 


tion of Standard Cost Systems. Wage incentive and production sys- 
tems. Address P. W. 478. 


ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT OR TREASURER, ANALYST 
AND “DOER”. Eleven years experience in planning and execution 
of expense and production controls, development of budgetary control 


for executives and foremen, inventory control and liquidation, estab- 
lishment of sales and territorial quotas. At present employed. Address 
P. W. 479. 

SALES EXECUTIVE. Seasoned sales executive who understands all 
phases of manufacturing activity and who has been called upon to 
operate his entire division employing some 60 persons, now seeks new 
connection on account of his company closing out the division. While 
he would prefer to locate in Connecticut or New England, he will 
consider any proposal wherever it may be. For interview appointment 
address P. W. 480. 

MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE. Practical mechanic  experi- 
enced in all phases manufacturing, including purchasing: costs: prod- 
uct design: modern production methods: wage systems: tooling, etc. 
following products. Contract pressed and deep drawn metal stamp- 
ings; steel and non-ferrous metals; screw machine products, Brown 
and Sharp and Nat. Acme machines; Castings, sand and pressure; 
multiple plunger or eyelet machine work; 4-slide machine work; ribbon 
and wire forming; headers: slotters: threaders. Rivets: wood and 
machine screws; Brass goods; plumber’s supplies; pencil tips; flash- 
lights; electrical specialties; screw shells and caps; switches; radio 
parts; lighting fixtures; lamps; chandeliers; giftware; plated silver 
hollowware and flatware; advertising novelties; premium promotion; 
syndicate store goods. Address P. W. 481. 

REFRIGERATION SCHOOL GRADUATE with a technical high 
school education desires a connection with some firm either main- 
taining or manufacturing refrigeration or air conditioning equipment. 
I have had five years factory experince as a roller along with some 
electrical work. Good references. Address P. W. 482. 

YOUNG MAN available for progressive company interested in scien- 
tific managment. Can assume responsibility, develop industrial and 
economic techniques, write reports, and take over the general detail 
for a busy executive. My future is my primary interest. Yale, B.A. 
Columbia, M.A. Excellent references. Address P. W. 483. 

POSITION WANTED where a sound knowledge of mechanical 
drafting (ten years’ experience), of topographical drafting, geological 
(4 years’ experience), and of humanity and business trends would be 
useful. Address P. W. 484. 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT. University graduate, married, in 
thirties, chartered accountant, member of Controllers Institute of 
America, who has had some 15 years’ experience with leading ac- 
counting firms in Canada and United States, desires position with 
industrial organization as controller, assistant or as an accountant. 
He is an expert on all phases of taxation and capable of assuming of- 
ficial duties. Address P. W. 485. 

YOUNG MAN. High School graduate who has been attending M. I. T. 
looking toward specialization in aviation engineering, seeks summer 
work along mechanical lines. Although he prefers work in aircraft 
industry, will accept other employment in either clerical or mechanical 
capacity. Address P. W. 486. 

ACCOUNTANT AND OFFICE MANAGER. Man who has had 20 
years’ experience as accountant and office manager as well as experience 
in retail sales and investigation work, desires to locate opportunity in 
Connecticut where he may serve to the material benefit of his em- 
ployer and himself. Salary not an object at start. Address P. W. 487. 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER, technical graduate with 15 years of 
extensive manufacturing experience in all phases of modern produc- 
tion. Tooling for ferrous and non-ferrous parts; deep drawing, form- 
ing, stamping and coining; spot and seam welding; all types of 
machining and precision grinding; plating and finishing; small motor 
manufacture; manufacturing difficulties; cost reduction. Address P. W. 
488. 

PURCHASING AGENT OR ASSISTANT. Engineering college 
graduate. Age 30. 8 years industrial production and purchasing. Past 
two years and at present purchasing agent electrical parts manufac- 
turer. Proven ability and initiative. Moderate salary to start. Locate 
anywhere. Address P. W. 489. 


EXECUTIVE. The liquidation of a long established partnership has 
made available a man possessing exceptional attributes. College and 
textile school graduate. Worked his way through the ranks to become 
vice president of one of the largest textile manufacturing organiza- 
tions. Then followed partnership for ten years in one of the oldest 
factoring and commission houses where he was in complete charge of 
manufacturing, advertising, buying, sales promotion. Wide experience 
in labor matters as well as association activities. In seeking another 
connection advertiser desires to interest those outside of the textile 
field as well as within. Address P. W. 490. 
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CONNECTICUT’S NEW $70,000 EXHIBIT BUILDING, EASTERN STATES EXPOSITION 


(The story of how it came to be was told in a four-page brochure entitled “Behind The Scenes and in Front,” mailed to manufacturers with a letter 
from President Hubbard on June 19.) 


Connecticut Industry’s Best Is Not Too Good For This Building 


THAT’S why Governor Baldwin, the Trustees of the 


Building, The Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut, Inc., and other organizations proud of 
Connecticut’s industrial prowess, desire to see pre- 
sented the best possible opening exhibition for six 
days, starting September 17. That’s why the Trustees 
in cooperation with the Association and several de- 
signers met numerous times during the past three 
months to develop a dramatic modern approach for 
this year which could be utilized by different indus- 
trial and other economic groups in succeeding years. 


THE plan is ready. On the call of Governor Baldwin it 


was explained at a group meeting of industrialists en- 
gaged in the metals, textile, sporting goods and chem- 
icals divisions of industry at the State Capital, Thurs- 
day, July 6. Since all space should be reserved not 


later than July 25 to give time for construction, 
V. Roxor Short, designer and builder, started active 
solicitation on July 6, seeking the less than fifty actual 
participants required to guarantee the necessary under- 
writing for this year’s exhibit, designed to sell Con- 
necticut to some 300,000 people, who normally attend 
the Eastern States Exposition each year. 


IT is the earnest desire of Governor Baldwin, your Associ- 


ation and the Trustees, (particularly Messrs. C. B. 
Cook, vice president of Royal Typewriter Company 
and Edwin Pugsley, vice president of Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, industrial trustees) that 
you will offer your participation wholeheartedly and 
as promptly as possible, preferably making your de- 
sires known to Mr. Short, who may be reached by 
telephone at Clinton 52-12 or by letter to Westbrook. 





Before you make any changes in your present methods of 
communication, why not consult us? We can bring the experience 
of thousands of actual cases analyzed and solved to bear on 
your merchandising, manufacturing and distributing problems. 

Let us study your requirements and we will show you how 
to meet them with the most modern, efficient and economical 
equipment and methods. 

There's no obligation on your part—we're glad to check over 
your communications set-up. It's part of our job to see that you 
have the best possible service and at the lowest possible cost. 
Just call our Business Office and ask to have one of our repre- 
sentatives call on you at your convenience. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


W hen next you need 
GOOD PRINTING 
call on us for help. 
The Case, Lockwood 
& Brainard Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 








Tue Case, Lockwoop & Bratnarp Co. 
HartForpD [1939] ConwnEcTICUT 








